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the late Rev. E. Robson, A, M. of Emanuel College, Cam- 
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8vo. Pp. 616. Taylor and Hessey, London ;, Parker, Ox- 
ford ; Deighton and Sons, Cambridge ; and Keene, Dublin. 
London. 1818. : 


Tues Sermons contain a full and mature body of divinity; 
or in the quaint style of the Puritans—the ‘* marrow” of it. 
The language, while it is elegant, suitable for the dignified 
and respectable names who have patronized their publication, 
is yet intelligible to the lowest reader. : 

As true and sincere Antijacobins, nothing affords us greater 
pleasure than to see our critical shelf loaded with practical 
dissertations on the Christian faith and character, by those who’ 
are deservedly and properly constituted their expositors. We 
could wish to see the fruits of the labours of our established 
clergy oftener in the theologian field, and growing luxuriantly ; 
or we could wish to see them stepping into it and plucking the 
weeds that the dissenting hand has sown, and exposing. their 
poison. , 

Local addresses to congregated auditories do good; their 
effects are often visible and pleasing—“ turning the sinner 
from the error of his way; but we have been witnesses to 
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greater from written and published expositions. We have seen 
them act as domestic chaplains, and they have begot so much 
benevolence, that they have fallen into hands that were not 
before provided, and into those, too, who were incapable of 
procuring them. ‘They were the means of opening the benign 
sluices of nature, of creating universal charity, and of obtain- 
ing descent to innumerable readers. 

We should be deficient in the Christian character, if we did 
not regard all men with similar feeling, whatever be their 
creed or profession. We have, we trust, a due portion for the 
Atheist and Deist; for those who are deaf to the voice of 
Nature proclaiming a Creator, or that of Redemption pro- 
claiming ‘a Saviour. We should be happy to divest these of 
their prejudices ; for prejudices they are—they are never con- 
victions,—and to lead them to this fount of clear and demon- 
strative information. -We are certain they would see unde- 
niable marks of the Godhead; and the harmonious co-opera- 
tion, as well as the distinct personality of the Trinity. This 
unity of Trinity is a mystery, and ever will be so. (How can 
finite intelligence grasp infinite ? or how can man understand 
his Maker?) St. Paul himself, the ablest theologian, exclaims 

—*‘ Great is the mystery of Godliness—God was manifest in 
the flesh ;” and on the personality of the Holy Ghost, and of 
the Trinity, our Saviour is express ;—“ The comforter, which 
is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he 
shall ected you all things; he shall testify of me; and ye also 
shall bear witness. If I go not away, the comforter will not 
come unto you; but if I depart, I will send him unto you. 
And when he is come he will reprove the world ; and he will 
guide you into all truth; for he shall not speak of himself, but 
whatsoever he shall hear, that shall he speak; and ke shall 
glorify me, for he shall receive of mine, and shall shew it unto 
you.” ‘han this, what can be more clear? ‘ It undeniably 
appears, therefore, that there is a person styled in Scripture the 
Holy Ghost; and that these personal attributes are not used 


figuratively of God the Father, expressing only the qualities 


and powers of the divine mind.”’* 

In the conclusive arguments before us, these often agitated 
sceptics would sufficiently see that there is a first moving 
Cause; that beautiful as Nature is, she is not self-existent ; 
that the moral condition of man, which excites their own pity, 
is not co-eternal with it, but it also has its origin. They could 
here, would they continue, note too the beauties and bounties 
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of Revelation: they could learn that its inculcations only can 
give the mastery over the terrors of Nature: -that they only 
can appease the alarms of uncontrollable conscience. We 
charge them to adduce a happy death-bed close of their 
mightiest champions; we could shew them the terrified 
Volney, when the God of the Christian rose in his might, and 
took the wings of the wind, and maddened the storm. We 
could exhibit from the veriest records the mortal scene of an 
unhappy Voltaire, and the gloomy departure of a Hume. We 
could change the picture, and shew the celestial effects of our 
holy religion ; we could lead them to witness the progress of an 
Addison through the dark valley of death ; they should hear his 
exclamation to the young Earl of Warwick,— 


“© Come, see how a Christian can die.” 


Unless their mind were “ seared as with an hot iron,” they 
must, while before these volumes, “ acknowledge, confess, and 
adore.” . 

We ever have had a Christian feeling for the Dissenter, and 
the remotest and wildest theorist as well: to these we would 
recommend these admirable instructions of a servant of a 
church they disregard ; we would desire their candour, arfd ask 
them for their justice in separating from the maternal connec- 
tion—a connection which diffuses such heaven-born principles. 
We would warn these straying brethren; we would recall 
them; and te!l them that they are, and no other, the proge- 
nitors of the unhappy semi-barbarous fanaticisms of a late and 
present day. We are convinced a great majority of our Dis- 
senting brethren cannot assign an ostensible reason for their 
dissent; the nervous affections of some have been wrought 
upon, and they believe that only with them is the “ way to 
the kingdom ;” others are of hereditary opinion, they attend 
the worshipping place of their fathers, and heaven is only per- 
spective from their altar. We are anxious for the restoration 
of these; but we fear, so long as the more enlightened are 
ambitious as leaders—as heads and lords of a multitude, from 
whom the annual receipt of a few hundreds, and general 
deference, are desirable,—we fear we may say, with too much 
truth, that— 


“ Party is the madness of many, for the gain of a few.” 


We would not give personal offence to any; but we shall 
esteem it ever our duty to reprobate visible immorality, or 
inconsistency, in those who are daily wounding and traducing 
our church and its ministers. 
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We entreat our own ductile, pious members, to peruse these 
volumes—the wavering and the doubtful will be established, 
and the afflicted will have an abiding, soothing, and comforting 
companion. As far as we can, we will give publicity and pro- 
cedure to them;, and ere we close, we take the opportunity to 
thank the Rev. H. C. Donnoghue, to whom our pages are no 
stranger, for this post obit regard for his predecessor: we trust 
the Christian worth has fallen upon him, and he will deal in 
holy things with the same spirit that animated the pastor, for 
the sake of whose relics he has now issued his public instruc- 
tions to the world. - 

Yet more, we doubt not but the Atheist, the Deist, the 
Arian, the Socinian, sometimes glance at our labours: for the 
sake of these, we shall subjoin from this excellent collection, 
the eloquent discourse on the Incarnation—the rock on which 
our church is built and exists, unmoved, and uninjured by the 
storms and winds of hatred and dissent. The divinity of 
Christ is the alpha and omega of our faith and our hope: take 
it away, then we may be more than suspected followers of “a 
cunningly devised fable.” 


‘* Tue INCARNATION OF GoD THE Son. 
*¢ Tn the outset of this discourse, it will become us to consider who 


itis whom the evangelist calls the word ; and afterwards, what he 


means by this expression, that the word was made flesh. The first 
verses of St. Jobn’s Gospel give us ample information concerning 
the first of these particulars : ‘ in the beginning was the word, and 
the word was with God, and the word was God. That divine 
Person existed before the creation ; for this is the meaning of the 
expression, ‘in the beginning.’ ‘ The word’ had a being before 
the world was ; and to shew us that ‘ the word’ had a personality of 
his own, the evangelist adds, that he ‘ was with God.’ Now to say 
that God was with himself, is mere tautology ; but when the word is 


spoken of as being ‘ with God,’ we have aclear description of some 
divine Person, existing together with God from everlasting, or | 
‘ before all worlds.’ But to exist with God in the beginning, before © 
the commencement of the mighty work of creation, conveys to us © 
a most exalted idea of the nature of this Person ; which indeed the © 
next sentence confirms, for therein he is expressly termed God: ¢ the | 


word was God.’ 


«* Here are two Persons,—God and the word ; they are ‘co-eternal © 
together,’ for ‘ the word was in the beginning with God ;’ and they © 
are ‘ co-equal’ in dignity, for saith St. John, the ‘ word was God.’ © 
Some people who read without thinking, and repeat by rote, deem ~ 
the language of the fathers of the Christian church, as set forth in the ~ 
Athanasian confession of faith I have just alluded to, obscure at least: ~ 
I trust, in the instance I have pointed out, nothing can be clearer. ~ 
He who was * with God’ before the creation, was doubtless co- ~ 
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eternal, and he who is termed ‘ God,’ must needs be co-equal with 
God. But now there is another point to which I beg to call your 
attention. If ‘ the word’ be granted to be God—for there is no 
escaping the plain meaning of this text—-What then? the Deist says 
there is a God, and therefore we may ask, what do Christians believe 
beyond Deists? Why, Christians observe that ‘ the word’ has a 
person of his own,—he ‘ was with God ;’ and if there had been 
nothing more intended by this expression than the Deist will allow, 
St. John need not have added, that ‘ the word was God ;’ because in 
that case, he had affirmed no more than this truism, that ‘ God was 
God ;’ to assert which there wanted no Revelation. The evangelist 
therefore means, that this Person, who was ‘ in the beginning with 
God,’ partook of the same divine nature with that great Being whom 
Deists themselves call God. Though the substance of God and the 
word is the same, a distinction exists between them ; they have each 
an individual person, though they partake of one common nature. 

‘‘ IT hope you now clearly see the propriety of that clause of the 
Athanasian Creed which warns us against ‘ confounding the Persons, 
or dividing the substance’ of the Godhead. You will find that the 
language of the Christian fathers is correctness itself ; their caution 
exemplary ; and their doctrines, which, God be praised, are the 
doctrines of the Established Church, unimpeachable. 

<* Let us now advert to the third verse, (for the second, in order 
to mark it more strongly, simply repeats the fact upon which the 
personality of ‘ the word’ rests, viz. that he ‘ was in the beginning 
with God :’) ‘ all things (saith the venerable, the holy evangelist in 
the third verse,) were made by him, and without him was not any 
things made that was made.’ Now even Deists will allow that ‘ he 
who made all things is God.’ St. John asserts that ‘ the word’ made 
all things; whosoever or whatsoever ‘ the word’ might be in other 
respects, we cannot doubt but that as he was the maker of heaven 
and earth, he was very God: nothing can be clearer than this. The 
consequence is undeniable, and the argument which leads to it is 
unforced and direct.—I wish togo minutely into these preliminary 
points. 

** The whole of Christianity rests, in my view of things, upon the 
nature of Him who in the introduction to St. John’s Gospel is called 
‘ the word.’ Think not that this is a question which ought not to be 
agitated ina Christian congregation. Think not that it is a question 
turning upon matter of opinion merely, as some of our irreligious 
heretics have said. It is a question determinable by matter of fact, 
as purely as any question can be, which involves in it an inquiry to 
this effect, viz. whether in the body of a certain record such and 
such expressions occur. This is a sort of question which many of 
you are called frequently to try in our courts of law. And what is 
the process ?—the jurors call for the record ; and they either examine 
it with their own eyes, or the proper officer reads the material 
passages in open court; and whether the record be an Act of Pare 
liament, or whether it be a contract or a covenant between man and 
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man, the clauses speaks for themselves, and the common sense of 
the jurymen presently determines the question. If this be the case 
with regard to the laws of man, it is the same respecting God’s laws ; 
it is the same respecting the gospel of Christ. If this be the case 
with regard to an ordinary covenant between man and man, it is the 
same respecting the everlasting covenant between man and God ;— 
such is the New Testament, more properly styled the new covenant. 
Here am I reading certain passages to you, and you may easily judge 
of the fidelity of the reader. You have the instrument which I recite 
in your hands ; and the passages we are more particularly busied with 
at present, are those which have been read in our churches again and 
again. And thus, even those who-cannot read, may judge of the 
argument before us, if they have been attentive hearers. To them, 
as to the first Christians, ‘ faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God.’ And it is the glory of our country’s holy church, 
that more Scripture is read in her places of worship, than in those 
belonging to any church under heaven. The Church of England 
provides for the instruction of the poor man who cannot read, and 
opens in every parish a church for the poor man to goto: there he may 
hear the gospel read in its native simplicity ; and, as I have said, he 
may soon determine on the fidelity with which it is quoted, and be 
able to judge upon the fact, whether the doctrines said to be contained 
in it are really to be found in its pages or not. I maintain, that if the 
nature of the divine Person, cajled by St. John ‘ the word,’ be 


difficult to be understood, it has been made so by not letting the 


gospel speak for itself. I am sure, so far as we have gone in looking 
at our invaluable record, it has spoken a plain language,—‘ he may 
run that readeth it;’ and your preacher, (whose study and delight it is 
to be understood by the poor and the unlearned,) and his hearers, 
(amongst whom he reckons many men of excellent understanding,) 
have but one opinion on the subject. : 

‘© We must now look at the fourth verse, which concludes the 
description afforded us of the nature of the divine Person called 
‘ the word.’ ‘¢ In him was life ;’ doubtless, if the word made all 
things, he must be the great fountain of life, the quickening principle 
of universal nature. Nature is the Atheist’sGod ; but the Christian's 
God is the God of nature itself ; for what is nature, but the universe, 
and those laws which govern it ? But he that made the universe, and 
ordained those laws, was ‘ the word,’—‘ by him were all things 
made ;" and he, having made all things, is God, as the evangelist 
styles him,—*‘ the word (says he) was God.’ But the life with which 
the word was invested, was something more than mere existence ; 
and that which he communicated to the world wassomething more 
than mere animal and vegetable life: for the evangelist adds, ‘ the 
life was the light of men.’ The word is therefore the creator and 
donor of intellectual life. His work is the unperishable soul of man ; 
he gave it those faculties which raise it above the beasts that perish ; 


he endowed it with that reason which enables it to view the Creator j 
in his works, to attain-the knowledge of God’s attributes, to discern ~ 
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his wisdom and his goodness, and to draw this obvious conclusion, 
that having made man, he must needs impart to him his sacred will 
asarule of action, and a guide to eternal life. That rule, and. that 
guide, man finds in holy Scripture; the pure and steady light of 
which illuminates his passage through the labyrinths of error, through 
the dark mazes of this world; gilds with its mild lustre even the 
shadow of death, and leads him to the blessed realms of unclouded 
light, and life everlasting. 

«¢ Let us now sum up what has been advanced, and what the 
evangelist has taught us concerning the nature of Him whom he calls 
‘the word.’ ‘ The word’ existed from all eternity with God ; the 
word was adivine Person,‘ very God ;’ ‘ the word’ made all things 
in heaven and earth; ‘ the word’ was the great principle of life, 
natural and intellectual ; and the light which he affords mankind, 


‘ conducts them to everlasting life. 


‘‘ Having thus laid my foundation, and established on the sure 
word of unquestionable Scripture these leading doctrines, we are 
prepared to consider the text itself—‘ the word was made flesh,’ 
The term jlesk means in Scripture, used in this way, man. Thus, 
saith Moses, in his account of Noah’s flood, ‘ all flesh had corrupted 
their ways,’ i. e. all mankind had corrupted their ways, The Psalmist 
—* I will not fear what flesh, i.e. man, cando unto me,’ Isaiah— 
‘all flesh, i. e. every man, shall see the salvation of God.’ Somuch 
for the Old Testament ; in the New, St. Matthew says; ‘ except 
those days be shortened, there should no flesh, i. e. no man, be 
saved ;’ St. Paul, ‘ by the deeds of the law there shall no flesh, i. e. 
no man, be justified.” And again, in St. Peter, where flesh and man 
are used as convertible terms, ¢ all flesh is grass, and allthe glory of 
man as the flower of the field.” The expression, therefore, is just 
the same as if St. John had said in the text—‘ the word was made 
man.’ Now let us recollect the nature of the word, and who that 
divine Person was ; and the result will be just this—that He who 
existed from all eternity was made man; that God was made man ; 
that the Creator of all things, and the original source of life and light, 
was made man. At the nativity of Christ this mysterious but most 


_ inestimable instance of divine mercy oceurred. ‘ God (as saith St. 


Paul) was manifest in the flesh ;* in an human body. And. again, 
* God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself.’ The 
Incarnation of the word was. necessary in order to effectuate our 
redemption, ‘ Christ (saith the apostle) took not on him the nature 
of angels ; but he took on him the seed of Abraham ;—it behoved 
him to be made like unto his brethren, that he might be a merciful 
and faithfal High Priest in things pertaining unto God, to make 
reconciliation for the sins of the people. When man fell, the 
Almighty, full of mercy, provided an atonement for sin. . The 
seed of the woman, it was foretold, should in after-times bruise the 
head of the serpent, the original tempter of human kind. Oar 
Lord was the promised Redeemer,—the Lamb slain, in the providential 
arrangement of God, from the foundation of the world. And thus 
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é, he who created man stooped from his high estate, and, in process of | 


time, ‘ being found in the likeness of man,’ became in our stead, 7 


and in our behalf, ‘ obedient unto death.’ 4 

‘¢ That the mode of our redemption should necessarily be of sucha 
wonderful nature, who can demonstrate? ‘ Who is sufficient for ~ 
these things ?? The wisdom of God leaves the faculties of man far — 
behind. How can man penetrate ‘ the mystery of godliness’ working © 
out our salvation? How can man remove the curtain, which as yet © 
is interposed between his eyes and the secret counsel of God? How © 
shall mortal eyes-gaze upon that, which ‘ even the angels desire to | 
look into” Our business is rather to worship at awful distance; to | 


lay hold upon salvation in the mode in which God has thought fitto ~ 


offer it; to worship the eternal word ‘ made flesh,’ our incarnate ~ 
God; and, with the enraptured -apostle, to cry out—‘* O the depth ~ 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God; how. © 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding out !" “ 

‘* However, that which knowledge cannot achieve, faith can ~ 


effectuate ; faith, which receives the Scriptures as the revealed will ~ 


of heaven ;—faith, which knows the authority of Scripture founded | ~ 
on history, prophecy, miracles, and the internal evidence of holy ~ 
writ, bows to the voice of God speaking in times past by the prophets 
to the patriarchs, and, in the latter dispensation of hissacred will, to © 
us by his Son, and the evangelists and apostles, whom his Son — 
sent on their momentous commission to ‘ preach the gospel to every — 


_ creature.’ Faith discerns the truth of the doctrine which has _ 


employed our attention this day; and seesclearly, that unless the ~ 
nature of the word made flesh be admitted to be the nature of God, © 
the Holy Scriptures, instead of detailing the simple language of truth, 


become 2 mass of confusion. If the divinity of ‘the word’ be |~ 


denied, we must deny that a father and a son have the same nature; 
for God says of Christ, ‘ I will be to him a father, and he shall be to 


me a son.’ i 
*¢ If the deity of Christ be denied, then the Jews executed a just 


sentence when they put him to death for assuming the divine prero- 
gative; and our Lord himself, ‘in whose lips was no guile,’ spake —¥ 
untruly, when he said, ‘ I and my Father are one.” The Apostles, — 


in calling Christ the Son, ‘ the only-Legotten Son of God,’ (for this 
latter is a name given to none other being,) sufficiently set forth the ~ 
nature of ‘ the word made flesh ;'—sufficiently, that is to say, to the 
conviction of common sense, and the assurance of faith. Thus St. 
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John—‘ and the word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, and we 


beheld his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father, full © 
_ of grace and truth.’ Christ is called ‘ the express image of God;"— | 

in him ‘ dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily ;’°—and if his © 
deity be denied, how shall we interpret his remarkable words to St. 7 
Philip ?—-* If ye had known me, ye should have known my Father 


also; and from henceforth ye know him and have seen him. Philip — 
saith unto him, Lord, shew us the Father, and it sufficeth us. Jesus ~ 


saith unto him, have I been so long time with you, and yet hast thou 3 
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not known me, Philip? He that bath seen me hath seen the Father ; 
and how sayest thou, then, shew us the Father ?” 

«« Interpreting Scripture by itself, I think by this time we under- 
stand fully the meaning of the text.—I conclude with one argument 
drawn from reason, in proof of the divinity of the incarnate ‘ word.’ 
Our Lord made atonement for the sins of the whole world when he 
expired upon the cross: if this atonement were not, in the language 
of the Liturgy, ‘a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice and oblation,’ 
it were nothing, -or next to nothing. The divine authority was 
infringed, the divine ordinance broken, when man proved disobedient. 
No sorrow on man’s part could undo the deed which was perpetrated. 
The death of a man had been an unproportionable sacrifice, an inade- 
quate oblation. The death of a sinful man—and all men are sinners, 
could no more redeem from death the race of man, than the sacrifice 
of a bull, a goat, orany other creature. The death of the incarnate 
‘word’ alone could accomplish our redemption; and if Christ's 
deity be denied, ‘ we are yet in our sins.’—But now hath he died for 
us,—the just for the unjust. The perfect obedience of ‘ the word 
made flesh,’ has obliterated the hand-writing which stood against us 
in the book of life; ‘ he took it out of the way, nailing it to his 
cross.” 

‘“‘ To Him, with the Father and the Holy Ghost, the ever-blessed 
and adorable Trinity, be ascribed all honour and glory, now and for 
evermore. Amen.” 





a _______ ________________ 


Remarks upon a Letter addressed by M. Mazéres, a French 
Ex-Colonst, to J. C. L. Sismonde de Sismondi, containing 
Observations on the Blacks and Whites, the Civilization of 
Africa, the Kingdom of Hayti, &c. ‘Translated from the 
French of the Baron de Vastey, Knight of the Royal and 
Military Order of St. Henry, Secretary to the King, Mem- 
ber of the Privy Council, &c. By W. Hamilton, M. B. 
12mo. Pp. 83, Hatchard, Piccadilly, London. 1818. 


Tue publisher’s advertisement states that this little work, with 
the English version,—was transmitted by the translator to a ~ 
friend in this country, with directions to submit the same to 
the consideration of a British public. : 

The author is one of the black proprietors in Hayti; of the 
number of those whom Christophe, now dignified with the 
title of King Henry, has raised to the rank of his nobility. 
The translator is an Englishman, of a liberal profession, resi- 
dent in the Island; who appears to have engaged in the task 
solely with the view of promoting a cause so dear to the inter- 
ests of freedom and humanity. 


The question respecting the diversity of the human race, 
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has for along time attracted the attention of philosophers as a 
subject only of curious speculation ; and so it might still have 
remained, had it not been for the use which has of late been 
attempted to be made of it. Ever since the commencement 
of the efforts for the abolition of the slave trade, the abettors 
of that traffic have endeavoured to prove, that the natives of 
Africa are a species of the human race different from, and infe- 
rior, both in body and mind, to the white inhabitants of Europe. 
The result of this enquiry would, however, have been of little 
importance, had not the advocates for the superiority of the 
latter, attempted to deduce from it, an argument for the right 
of oppressing and enslaving those, who, as they contended, 
were evidently stamped by nature with the mark of inferiority. 
How such a consequence would follow, even from such pre- 
mises, it is not easy to perceive. Whatever may be the dif- 
ference, between any two individuals of the human race, it 
surely cannot be admitted, that the stronger has thereby 
acquired a right to depress, injure, or cestroy the weaker ; 
yet this is the only ground upon which the decision of this 
question can in any way be made to favour the pretensions of 
those, who contend for the continuance of negro slavery. 

The author of the following work is not, however, satisfied 


with denying the inferences attempted to be drawn from this 


argument. His object is to remove the grounds of it alto- 
gether, and to shew, that with equal advantages and opportu- 
nities, the blacks are in no respect inferior to the whites. 
This he has done with an earnestness which may be taken at 
least as a proof of his sincerity ; and with a degree of ability, 


which, it must be admitted, furnishes no inadequate proof of | 


the point for which he contends. There is an elevation in his 
sentiments which does honour no less to his cause than to 


himself. He appears to have entered into this debate merely q 
because he has not had an opportunity of vindicating himself 


and his countrymen against the attack of his opponent in a 
more effectual manner,—* Jf,” says he, “ in the execution of 
my task, a momentary pang invade my breast, it will arise from 
finding myself compelled to wield my pen in place of some more 


powerful weapon, and in being unable to use more convincing 
arguments than words to satitfe him that our race isin no respect 
inferior to his own.” 

With respect to the intellectual powers of the natives of 
Africa, few opportunities have occurred of forming an impar- 
tial judgment. The state of slavery to which they are for the 
most part subjected in their own country, and the still more 


degraded condition. to which they are reduced by the slave 
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trade, carried on for ages, as well by the Moors as the Euro- 
peans, the ramifications of which probably extend to the 
remotest parts of the country, are alone sufficient to prevent 
the expansion of those faculties which the bounty of nature 
may have supplied. Still more unreasonable would it be to 
expect, that those who are carried away from their native soil, 
deprived of all the privileges of society, and devoted to perpe- 
tual and hopeless labour, should exhibit those talents which 
favourable circumstances can alone unfold. However bright 
the gem, its incrustation must be removed before it can be 
expected to shine. Yet some instances have occurred, in 
which even these disadvantages could not repress the exer- 
tions of native intellect; and the humane and enlightened 
sentiments of Ignatius SANCHO, and the elegant poems of 
Puittis ‘WHEATLEY, are alone sufficient to shew, that neither 
ood sense nor true taste are irreconcileable strangers to the 
African breast. 

The experiment may, therefore, be considered as hitherto 
untried. The little we have seen of African genius has been 
exhibited under the most unfavourable circumstances; as a 
specimen of curiosity, merely to shew that the negro is a 
rational being. It yet remains to be seen what its character 
will be in situations that afford an opportunity for the fair exer- 
tion of the human faculties. These situations can only be 
produced by taking a part in the more important and public 
concerns of mankind ; in thestruggles for liberty and indepen- 
dence ;'in the deliberations necessary for civil government ; 
in the cultivation of science and literature; and in the exer- 
cise of the social and domestic affections, unrestrained by 
those shackles which have hitherto depressed the minds, no 
less than the limbs, of the unfortunate natives of Africa. In 
short, the following is, perhaps, the first work by @ negro, in 
which the energies of the mind have been powerfully excited, and 
have found a proper scope for action, where sentiments favourable 
to freedom and independence could be avowed without the imme- 
diate terror of the scourge, the axe, or the gibbet, and where, in 
fact, this long-oppressed race have been suffered to say a word in 
their own defence. ' 

rhe public mind of Great Britain is so fully made up on 
the horrid traffic in slaves, still carried on by some other 
powers, that we have the less to say either to inform the unbe- 
lieving, or excite the compassions of the feeling, on a subject 
sO important as that which this Haytian‘nobleman hath so ably 
handled. And we so lately had occasion, in our Review* of 





— 


* See No. 243, for August. 
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Mr. Birkbeck’s Letters from Illinois, to lay before our readers 

a full exposition of the infamous system of slavery in the 

United States of America, that to enter now upon the discus. | 
sion, would be but to repeat our details, which must be fresh | 
in our readers’ recollection. We proceed, therefore, to remark | 
on this pamphlet of the Baron de Vastey, that it must be con- 
sidered chiefly in the light of a reply to a work published by 
one M. Mazéres, an ex-colonist, and a Frenchman. The 7 
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te Baron de Vastey labours to prove that his sable countrymen are | 
ed born free as well as the whites—and to establish his positions, | 
aie | - he adduces quotations from various authors—but as we do not | 


doubt this point, let us observe to the Baron de Vastey, that | 
his arguments on African liberty are not always sound. From | 
: his reading, the Baron must know that slavery existed very | 
we anciently in Egypt; that, in short, it seems to have been | 
ine coéval with the first monarchy of that country. But we have © 
My no idea of M. Mazéres pleading therefrom the privilege of © 
| transporting Africans to his plantations in Hayti; nor that, | 
because at Sparta, all the useful and necessary arts of life were 

3 practised by slaves, sugar growers have a right to tear from © 
i their native land men, women, and children, to drag out a ~ 
bi! wretched existence for the gain of their oppressors. The © 
ie - arguments of M. Mazéres may be summed up in one sentence | 
—the blacks have no fine arts among them like the French— ~ 
and, therefore, we may enslave them. The absurdity of his | ~ 
reasonings are most manfully, nay, most logically overthrown 
by the Baron de Vastey, with a spirit and in a style as dignified ~ 
as energetic. We will not, however, track such blood-hounds ~ 
as M. Mazéres. Hayti is now a free country, and the Baron ~ 
de Vastey’s account of it will, perhaps, astonish many of our 
readers. The energy of the Baron de Vastey’s soul finds 
ample scope in the defence of his unfortunate countrymen ; 
and in the following quotation, our readers have a sample of 
the style, spirit, and good sense which grace his ‘* Remarks.” 
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«‘ I now proceed to my own country ; to the consideration of an 
unfortunate people, that groaned above 150 years beneath the most 
barbarous bondage, and have at length by their perseverance, theit 
resolution and theirvalour, accomplished their libertyand indepen- ~ 
dence. What subject more sublime, more ample, more prolific, or © 
more honourable, can call forth the pen of the patriot ? 

«¢ Hail to thee, happy land! land of my choice! hail to thee, © 
Hayti, my country! Sole asylum of liberty, where the black man ~ 
can lift his head to behold and participate in the bounties dispensed by 
the universal Father of Man.”  & 

‘* The opinion of Sismonde respecting Hayti, far from being ~ 
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founded, as this impostor, M. Mazéres, pretetids, upon hypothetical 
or false grounds, rests upon the most certain facts, correct truth, and 
living examples. We appeal to the testimony of the strangers who 
frequent our parts, and visit the interior, to decide whether we are 
not organized upon the model of the most civilized nations of 
Europe? Have we not a firm monarchical government, constitutional 
charter, laws,andregulations ? Isnotjusticeimpartially administered ? 
Are not our troops numerous and orderly ; are they not in point of 
discipline equal to the first in the world? Have we not built im- 
pregnable citadels, constructed according to the strictest rules of 


8, 8 art, in inaccessible places, where the greatest obstacles wereto be 
Ot | 9% surmounted, in completing works worthy of the Romans? Have 
at |" we not erected palaces and public edifices, which are at once the 
m | glory of our country and the admiration of strangers ? Have we not 


manufactures of salpetre and gunpowder? Is not the mass of our 
population devoted to agriculture and commerce? Are not our 
sailors able to cross the vast expanse of ocean, and do they not 
navigate with ease the largest ships along our coasts ? 
"3 << We write, we print; while yet in infancy, our nation can 
already boast her writers and her poets, who have defended her 
cause, and celebrated her glory. There will not indeed be found 
amongst them the pen of a Voltaire, a Rousseau, or a De Lille; but 
then we have not, like their nation, been civilized upwards of a 
thousand years. Have we not, then, every reason not to despair ? 
We have also made essays in the fine arts, and are convinced that 
proper masters are alone wanting to enable us shortly to produce our 
Lepoussins, our Mignards, our Rameaux, and our Gretrys. In a 
word, experience has demonstrated to the world, by the astonishing 
9 progress we have made in learning and in civilization, that the 
9 capacity of blacks and whites for the acquisition of the arts and 
sciences is equal. Read the history of man; mever was a similar 
prodigy seen in the world.. Let the enemies of the blacks showa 
single instance of a people situated as we found ourselves, who have 
achieved greater things, and this in Jess than the quarter of a century. 
Not only have the Haytians acquired along with their immortal rights, 
the admiration of the universe and of posterity; but they have 
acquired still stronger claims to glory, by raising themselves: from 
ignorance and slavery to the height of splendour and prosperity, 
which they have already attained.” 


Of King Henry, the Baron de Vastey thus speaks :— 
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8 “€ Without either adopting or rejecting these opinions, I think that 

| ee ASovereign, like his Majesty Henry I. King of Hayti, placed upon 
1 his throne by the unanimous choice and love of bis people, who has 
se constantly fought for their liberty and independence, who has vane 
| 9H guished his foes, and reigns with wisdom and glery; I think, I 
~~ say, that such a monarch is in no respects ridiculous, as this Mazéres 
~® pretends ; and I think him, at least, as legitimate and as illustrious 
as a sovereign who is destitute of all personal merit, and whose 
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claims to respect centre in the tombs of his ancestors. If Mazéres © 
meaus to make merry at our expense by insulting our august sovereign, | 
I can easily retort upon him by certain allusions which certainly will 7 
not leave the laughers on his side. I can tell him that King Henry is 
one of the best men in the new world ; that he is a model for soldiers, | 
frank, generous, temperate, active, indefatigable, and intrepid, | 
uniting in himself the qualities of the soldier, the wisdom of a 
_ legislator, and all the virtues of a good and great monarch. Religious 
without bigotry, he well knows that men can adore God, each after 
his own manner, without ceasing on that account to be good and 
faithful citizens. Such is his patriotism, that his whole time | 
and thoughts are devoted to the welfare of his people and kingdom; | 
and King Henry the first bears no resemblance to ***** ****#, but | 
1 check myself, my respect for crowned heads forbids my pro- 
ceeding.” 


And of the sufferings of the blacks or Haytians, our readers ; 
will form a tolerably correct idea from the following extracts :— _ 


‘* All the world knows that Republican France proclaimed liberty © 
in this Island. After having for ten years enjoyed this blessing under 
the laws, after having fought and bled for France, and given the ~ 
strongest proofs of zeal, fidelity, and gratitude for the benefits. we — 
had received, these vile republicans without any visible motive, ~ 
endeavoured to rob us of that liberty which they had themselves | 
granted ; as if.a man, a mere butt for the caprice of bis tyrants, © 
was to lay aside, and resume his bonds, at their pleasure. Not § 
content with employing force to bring us again under the yoke, they © 
had recourse to art and chicanery ; every engine was employed to ~ 
seduce and deceive us. They told us, we were all brethren, andali ~ 
equal in the sight of God, and the Republic,* yet, while making ~ 
this profession with their lips, they meditated in their hearts the 
horrible design of either reducing us to slavery, or, if that was 
found impracticable, total/y exterminating us. 

** Confiding in their fair promises, the majority of the inhabitants, 
having long considered themselves as French, submitted without 
striking a blow or firing a musket. But we were soon strangely un- 
deceived. No sooner did the French think themselves strongest, 
than they commenced their system of proscription, and openly 
proclaimed the revival of slavery. 

«© Mazéres, who wishes the world to judge of the Africans by the 
crimes they have committed, may judge of his countrymen from 
the slight sketch I shall give of the dreadful atrocities of which the 
French have been guilty towards us. O! horrible recollection! 
which fills our hearts with sorrow, hatred, and revenge. 

“© We have seen our fellow citizens, friends, relatives, brothers, 


~~ 





* «© See Bonaparte’s proclamation, in the ‘ Haytian papers,” and 
« Memoirs pour servir 41’ Histoire d’ Hayti.’” 
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men, women, children, aged ; without distinction of years or sex, 
dragged by these monsters to the most cruel punishment: some 
burned to death, others gibbeted, and left as food for birds of prey ; 
some thrown to dogs to be devoured, while others, more fortunate, 

rished beneath the poniard and the bayonet. In the places 
evacuated by the French, thousands of Haytians who had fought in their 
defence, were so simple as to trust to their generosity ; unwilling to 


r TS abandon the French in the hour of distress, they followed them and 
1+ [embarked om board their vessels, with their wives, their children, 
d [and such property as they had been able to preserve from pillage ; 
e | but hardly were these unfortunate wretches arrived on board, before 
; [they were loaded with chains, and put down into the hold of the 
t [a vessel, to be reserved for the most cruel punishments. Every 


evening these barbarians made some hundreds of victims mount 
upon the deck, where they were bound and put into large sacks, often 

WB along with children, as though God would in that state interfere for 
$ |e their deliverance: they were then poniarded through the sacks, 
- | 9% and thrown into the sea as food for the sharks. 

7 <* At other times they made republican marriages, like those of 
y "9 La Vendée; a man and woman being bound together, with a 
t | cannon ball fastened to their necks, and then thrown into the sea, 
> | WRamidst the acclamations of joy and exultation uttered by these 
> | monsters! Hundreds of victims crammed into the holds of the ships 
were suffocated by the fumes of sulphur: day dawned upon the 
horrors of the night. Our shores, covered with the murdered 
corpses of our unfortunate countrymen, bore testimony to the 
crimes of the French, and gave a fatal warning of the melancholy 
lot which awaited us. WereIto recount all the acts of crueity and 
@ injustice committed by the French, I should fill volumes : I shall 
7 therefore confine myself to a few of the principal, to enable my 
= readers to form some judgment of the barbarity with which we were 

treated. 

** Eye and ear witness of the facts I relate, who can question their 
veracity ? 

‘“‘ Three men were BURNED ALIve in the Place Royale, Cape 
Henry, (formerly Cape Frangais.) On the morning of this event, 
the rumour circulated through thetown. An immense crowd repaired 
to the spot, to view the preparations for this horrible auto da fé : some 
attracted by unfeeling-curiosity;- others to convince themselves with 
their own eyes, how far the barbarity and cruelty of our tyrants 
would lead them. I followed among these last, with a heart mourn- 
ing the dreadful proceeding about to take place. On reaching the 
Place Royale, | saw two stakes fixed, one of which had two iron 
rings, and the other one, for receiving the necks of the three,victims. 
The heaps of wood were artfully arranged about the stakes, with 
the addition of pitch, tar, and shavings, to render it more combustible. 
A vast crowd surrounded the pile ; of whom some hung their heads, 
not daring to direct their eyes towards the fearful preparations ; while 


_— the ex-colonisis and their partizans, were unable to disguise 
iClr Joy. 
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they arrived amidst the sound of martial music, as though in a 


triumphal march. The infamous Collet, Captain of Gendarmerie, — 


atre'p them, with joy and ferocity depicted in his countenance, 
ch of the victims bore a sugar cane in his hand : they were mounted 
upon the pile, and fastened to the stakes by the iron rings. All was 
ready, the sacrifice was about tocommence. A deathelike silence 


pervaded the spectators. Claparede ordered fire to the pile ; instantly — 


the flames crackled, and began to envelope the feet of the sufferers ; 
already might one fancy that he heard their cries, and saw them 
struggling amidst these dreadful torments. But oh ! stoical courage ! 
O! brave intrepidity! they did not stir so much as a foot, but re- 
mained immoveable, and with their attention fixed, set at defiance 
both their executioners and the flames which devoured them : they 
were quickly eveloped in flames ; their bodies burst ; the fat ran upon 
the pile, and adense smoke, accompanied with a smell of roasted 
flesh, mounted to the sky. Terror seized the spectators; their hair 
stood on end; a cold sweat bedewed their bodies ; they fled singly 
and dispersed, filled with horror; hatred and vengeance rankling at 
their hearts. The executioners alone remained ; nor did they quit 
the spot till their victims were completely reduced to ashes. 

‘© Can I give my readers any adequate description of the punish- 
ment of my countrymen, who were devoured by dogs? Can my 
untutored pen describe with any thing like accuracy so horrible a 
picture? The imagination and understanding of my readers must 


supply the deficiency of my narration. 


‘« The first who were devoured by dogs were at the Cape, at a 


convent of religious and in the house of the French General Boyer, © 


chief of Rochambeau’s staff. 


‘¢ The theatre of these horrors was afterwards transferred to the ~ 
Plantation Charrier at Haut-du-Cap, whither the blood-hounds were © 
conducted ; and to increase their thirst for human blood, they were © 
fed from time to time on human flesh. The day upon which ~ 
there were any of these victims to be devoured was one of festivity to 
these butchers. Collet, Forestier, Teissert, Laurent, and Darac, ~ 


commissaries of the police of the Cape, (all French, all ex-colonists,) 


dressed themselves in full uniform, and put on their municipal scarves, | 
for the purpose of attending the execution accompanied by a crowd of © 
biped Llood-hounds, eager to aid the dreadful carnage made by their | 
qpenruped brethren, a thousand times less savage than) themselves. | 
any days in advance they took the precaution of making the dogs | 


fast, and, to whet their appetite, a victim was occasionally shown to 
them, and withdrawn just as they were about to dart upon it. At 


last the fatal moment arrived, when some unfortunate wretches were ~ 
to be definitely:given up to them ; the unhappy beings were fastened | 


to. stakes in the presence of the commissaries, so as effectually to 
deprive them of the power of saving or of defending themselves. 


“* At three in the afternoon, the French General Claparede, com. | 
mander of the Cape, repaired with a numerous staff to the Place — 
Royale, The three victims waited the hour of execution in an © 
adjoining guard-house. Claparede ordered them to be led to the pile; ~ 
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«© The dogs are loosed, and fly at their prey. In an instant, their 
victims are stripped of their flesh, their palpitating muscles hang 
down in ribbands, while the blood gushes from every pore; nothing 
can be heard but the screams of the sufferers. ‘The victims, at their 
last gasp implore the mercy of these monsters ; in vain do they solicit 
death as the last favour ;~—prayers are superfluous ;—nothing can move 
the hearts of these tigers, divested of every feeling of humanity ; they 
answer only by a conyulsive grin, while they spirit on the dogs to 
their work of horror. At length the voice of the victims faiis, their 
groans are no jonger to be heard, while’ their mang!ed bodies still 
continue to palpitate. The dogs panting, pause to rest; they are 
surfeited with human flesh and blood, in vain the executioners en- 
courage them anew; they refuse tocontinue their horrible carnage, 
and return to their kennels, leaving these monsters in human shape 
to complete with the poniard the yet unfinished work of death. 

‘¢ Similar cruelties were perpetrated by the French from one end of 
the island to the other. 

‘ Toussaint Louverture voluntarily resigned his authority, and laid 
down his arms ; he retired to his plantation divested of all his splen- 
dour ; and, like the illustrious Roman, cultivated with his hands the 
fields he had defended with his arms. He engaged us both by 
example and persuasion, to imitate his conduct, labouring and living 
peaceably in the bosom of our families. Contrary to the faith of 
treaties, the French drew him into a snare, arrested and loaded him 
with irons. His wife, his infant children, his whole family, his 
officers, shared his cruel fate. —Embarked in French vessels they were 
carried to terminate their wretched career by poison, in prison, and 
in irons, ° 

« Generals James Maurepas and Charles Belair, died under their 
punishments. Maurepas was nailed alive tothe main-mast of the 
Hannibal in the presence of his wife and children, along with whom 
his corpse was consigned to the deep. The unfortunate Belair was 
shot along with his intrepid spouse ; this heroine consoJed him before 
her death, encouraging him to follow her example and die like a man. 
Thomany, Domage, Lamahotiere, and a whole crowd of officers and 
citizens of rank, died the death of felons ; while those who escaped 
the gibbet or the assassin, fell by poison; such was the fate of 
Generals Vilatie, Léveillé, and Gautard ; others were transported for 
sale to the Spanish main, or sent to France where they finished their 
career in the galleys. — 

“ Oar forbearance being exhausted by a repetition of such crimes 
and villainies, we flew to arms ; measured swords with our oppres- 
sors ; beat them corps by corps, man for man, fighting with stones, 
and sticks shod with iron, for the preservation of our Jiberty, our 
existence, and that of our wives and children; after beholding 
torrents of our blood mingled with that of our tyrants, we remained 
masters of the field of battle.” | 


Anticipating the glory of Hayti, the Baron de Vastey 


exclaims :— 
No. 245, Vol. 55, October, 1818. I 
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‘** Patience! M. Mazéres, have patience pray ; moderate your 
heat ; leave us time to establish our national schools properly upot 
the Lancastrian system ; permit us to found colleges; give us time to 
form men instructed in English principles, language, and literature ; 
for it is proper to acquaint you that we wish to renounce the very | 
language of France. We will then, and the time is perhaps nearer | 
than you imagine, produce specimens of Haytian literature, which ~ 
will convince you stil] better than the Royal Almanack, that the © 
blacks are not destitute of all mental resources.” | 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Our readers are aware that the British government hath not 
yet officially acknowledged that of Christophe of Hayti, and © 
much as our mercantile interests require the presence of an 
agent at Cape Henry, from our own government, we see no 
chance of such an accredited person being sent thither till such © 
an acknowledgement of Christophe’s power shall have been © 
publicly made, But that such an acknowledgement will yet be 7 
made, we entertain not the shadow of a doubt, for if such © 
miscreants as the tyrants of Algiers and other African states | 
are acknowledged, surely that of Hayti cannot long stand an 
anomaly, and the eommerce of our merchants be without the 
protection of a consul at Cape Henry. 
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Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough ; with his Original © 
Correspondence : collected from the Family Records at Blen- ~ 
heim, and other authentic sources. Illustrated with Portraits, — 
Maps, and Military Plans. By William Coxe, M.A. F.R.S. © 
S.S.A. Archdeacon of, Wilts. Vol. II. 4to, Pp. 624, © 
Longman and Co. London. 1818. : 


(Concluded from p. 11.) 


In Spain the close of the campaign was as disastrous as the | 
commencement was brilliant and successful. Instead of pro- © 
secuting their advantages, and profiting by the confusion of a 7 
discomfited enemy, the allies displayed that want of cement ~ 
which generally attends the operations of powers, actuated by — 
discordant interests, and diverted by different heads. The 
correspondence of Marlborough is, therefore, filled with com- ~ 
plaints against the misconduct and perverseness of all who | 
were intrusted with the direction of the war in Spain, more | 
especially of Peterborough, to whose froward and arrogant | 
spirit our hero and Godolphin principally ascribed the unfor- | 
tunate result. Meanwhile Lord Peterborough continued to 
importune the ministers with. letters and memorials, vindi- / 
cating his own conduct, and bitterly reflecting on King Charles © 
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and his Ministers, as well as on the Generals commanding in 
Spain. He hoped also to secure an interest with the Duchess 
of Marlborough, on whose mind his fascinating conversation 
and adulatory letters had already produced a_ considerable 
effect. An extract from one of these will be sufficient to shew 
his design, and display his character and address. 


‘© The most disagreeable country in the world is Spain: the most 
pleasant England; our German ministers and Spanish statesmen much 
alike; their officers the greatest robbers, and their soldiers the 

reatest cowards ; the only tolerable thing, your sex, and that attended 
with the greatest danger. Judge then, Madam, of my joy and dis- 
appointment, when I soon expected the honour of seeing your Gracey 
after a war ended in a year, and a treaty finished in two months. 
© Sept. 4th, 1706. 
«© On Board the Resolution in Alicant Road.” 


. While Marlborough kept clear of confidential intercourse in 
the present state of affairs, with a nobleman of so captious 
and imperious a temper as Peterborough, he cautioned the 
Duchess to discontinue a correspondence which would even- 
tually implicate her in endless squabbles and cabals. We may 
here anticipate the mischiefs which were afterwards raised by 
Lord Peterborough, when irritated by pique and disappointed 
ambition, and foiled in all his schemes of aggrandizement and 
distinction. 

. Marlborough’s perplexity did not, however, arise from the 
eccentric and perverse ‘conduct of Lord Peterborough alone ; 
for the situation of the army, and the rivalry and diputes which 
reigned among the Generals, and in the court of Charles, 
daily furnished new causes of disquietude. In consequence of 
losses Charles’s army was scarcely sufficiently strong to. defend 
even the eastern provinces. He and Lord Galway sent 
repeated expresses to England for immediate reinforcements, 
The only succours, however, which could be furnished with 
sufficient promptitude, were the troops intended for the descent 
on the French coast, and which were now become useless for 
their original destination, These troops arrived at Lisbon 
towards the latter end of October, the land forces being com- 
manded by Earl Rivers, an officer who owed his situation to 
the interest of the Whigs. 

Soon after his arrival, the King of Portugal died, and was 
succeeded by his son John, aged seventeen, a young Prince of 
great spirit and promise, but deficient in experience. The 
troops under Rivers, to the number of 10,000, finally sailed 
from Lisbon for Alicant, where they arrived on the 28th of 
I 2 
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January. The dissensions between the British Generals, 
Galway, Rivers, and Peterborough, determined Charles to 
quit them for a time; and in a laboured vindication of his 
conduct to Marlborough, this Prince evinces his impatience to 
liberate himself from restraint, and shews the impracticability 
of the system hitherto pursued, in giving only the nominal 
authority to a young and high-spirited Prince, and confiding 
the real power to British officers. 

Amidst these petty intrigues Marlborough and Godolphin 
laboured to bring Charles to a sense of his own interest, as 
well by their remonstrances, as by private applications to the 
court of Vienna. They even employed the intervention of the 
Queen, who wrote to the young Prince, dissuading him from 
his ill-timed journey, andrecommending him to restore Lord 
Galway to his confidence ; but no representation could obli- 
terate the deep sense which Charles entertained of his depen- 
dence, or counteract the insidious advice of those who were 
caballing for his favour. He departed for Catalonia, -taking 
with him two regiments of foot, and five squadrons of horse, 
with the Count de Noyelles. 

In the course of his negotiations abroad, Marlborough: expe- 
rienced the commencement of those interminable disputes, 


relative to the Belgic Provinces, which deeply affected the vital 


interests of the grand alliance, and for a century proved a germ 
of contention to Europe. | 

From the accession of Anne, when the reins cf govern- 
ment were transferred to the hands of Godolphin and Marlbo- 
rough, they had been incessantly accused of a latent inclina- 
tion towards the family of their former Sovereign, and a cul- 
pable Jukewarmness towards the Protestant succession. They 
were anxious, therefore, as well to exonerate themselves from 
this odious imputation, as to complete the system on which 
they had invariably acted. The liberties of Europe had been, 
ina great degree, secured by the victories of Marlborough, 
and the juncture now seemed favourable for establishing on a 
stable basis the liberties of England, which depended on the 
security of the Protestant succession. ‘The natural and obvious 
means were, the Union with Scotland, which appeared likely 
to avert internal dangers, and the guaranty of the succession 
by foreign powers, which was equally calculated to prevent 
such as might arise from abroad. 

The arrangements for the Union with Scotland were wholly 
consigned to Godolphin as domestic minister, while those for 
the guaranty of foreign powers were entrusted to Marlbo- 
rough, in virtue of his great interest abroad, and the diplo- 
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matic authority with which he was invested. As the founda- 
tion of this system of guaranty, a treaty with Holland was 
formed with the concurrence of the Whigs. It comprised an 
offensive and defensive alliance, in the usual terms, for the 
security of the Protestant succession; and to remedy the 
imperfect stipulations in the peace of Ryswic, a clause was 
introduced, binding the contracting powers te extort from 
France, as a preliminary to any future negotiation, the recog- 
nition of the Protestant establishment. 

It was expected that the example of the Dutch would influ- 
ence other powers, and to secure their acquiescence in the 
proposed guaranty of the Protestant succession, Lord Halifax, 
on his return from Hanover, passed some time at the Hague ; 
but his instances proved fruitless, for the States declined giving 
a distinct or positive answer, and he took his departure for 
England, leaving the negotiation in the hands of Marlborough. 

The British Commander submitted the question to the 
States, in July, the day before he took his departure for the 
army; and to obtain their consent, he offered, on the part of 
the Queen, to secure to the Republic such a barrier as justice 
and safety should require.* 

To bring the question of the barrier into discussion, was to 
touch a chord which vibrated in every nerve of the Republic. 
Perceiving the anxiety of the British cabinet to obtain their 
guaranty, the Dutch hoped to procure a considerable accession 
both of trade and territory, under the plea of strengthening 
their frontier. Instead of the right to garrison a chain of for- 
tresses, which had hitherto limited their demands, they now 
claimed a portion of the adjoining Provinces, and their views 
extended according to the success of the confederate arms. 
New difficulties, therefore, continually arose, and every nego- 
tiation was entangled with the question of the barrier. Marl- 
borough himself, though so warm a partisan for the alliance 
with Holland, was offended by their insatiable cupidity ; and 
in his correspondence we find numerous complaints, that 
instead of confining their views to a rational system of security, 
they were labouring for the acquisition of a considerable 
kingdom. 

These jarring interests not only excited irritation between 
the two maritime powers, but even affected the more distant 
members of the alliance. In particular the Austrian Princes 
were indignant at this attempt to rob them of the richest prize 
which they expected to derive from this dangerous and expen- 
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* Lamberti, t.4, p. 77, 78. 
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sive war. ‘The opportunity also was too favourable to be neg: 
lected by the enemy. The King of France saw with pleasure, 
an inexhaustible source of contention between the principal 
members of the grand alliance, and renewed his offers of 
negotiation, with the hope of luring the cupidity of the Dutch, 
by the promise of a more extensive barrier than they could 
expect from the gratitude or the policy of the allies. Marlbo- 
rough saw, accordingly, before his return to England, a new 
and insidious attempt made to sow divisions among the confe- 
derates, and arrest his career of conquest. The progress and 
effects of this transaction are well detailed in the correspon- 
dence to which we must refer our readers, as extracts would 
give but ex-parte statements of matters to which a double 
importance belongs. 

During the greater part of 1705, the whole nation had been 
kept in suspense by the struggle in the cabinet, and by the 
contention between the two parties relative to the office of 
Lord Keeper. The present year, 1706, did not less teem with 
similar feuds, and Marlborough was exposed to superior dis- 
quietude, in consequence of the struggle which arose from the 
determination of the Whigs to persist in their purpose of 


transferring the seals of the secretaryship of state from Sir 


Charles Hedges to the Earl of Sunderland. 

Sunderland, on returning from an embassy to Vienna, 
expected to be rewarded by the office of secretary of state ; 
the Whig leaders encouraged him to hope in the appointment ; 
Marlborough opposed it, and expressed his mind strongly to 
the Duchess, who displayed even more than usual zeal for the 
advancement of her son-in-law. Godolphin, who wished for 
the change, used his instances with Marlborough. But the 
Queen still continued inflexible, and dreading a personal alter- 
cation, expressed by letter the poignancy of her feelings, and 
her aversion to the meditated change. 


«© © August 30—Sept. 10. I think one should always speak one’s 
mind freely to one’s friends on every occasion, but sometimes one is 
apt to hope things may not come to that extremity, as to make it 
necessary to trouble them, and therefore it is very natural to defer 
doing so as long as one possibly can. The difficulties I labour under at 
this time are so great, and so uneasy to me, that they will not suffer 
me any longer to keep my thoughts to myself ; and I chuse this way 
of explaining them to you, rather than endeavour to begin to speak, 
and not be able to goon. Ihave been considering the business we 
have so often spoke about, ever since I saw you, and cannot but 
continue of the same mind, that it isa great hardship to persuade any 
body to part with a place they are in possession of, in hopes of another 
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that is not yet vacant. Besides, I must own freely to you, Iam of 
the opinion, that making a party man secretary of state, when there 
are so many of their friends in employment of all kinds already, is 
throwing myself into the hands of a party, which isa thing I have 
been desirous to avoid. May besome may think I would be willing to 
be in the hands of the Tories ; but whatever people may say of me, 
J do assure you I am not inclined, nor never will be, to employ any 
of those violent persons, that have behaved themselves so ill towards 
me. All I desire is, my liberty in encouraging and employing all 
those that concur faithfully in my service, whether they are called 
Whigs or Tories, not to be tied to one, nor the other ; for if I should 
be so unfortunate as to fall into the hands of either, I shall not imagine 
myself, though I have the name of Queen, to bein reality but their 
slave, which as it will be my personal ruin, so it will be the destroying 
all government ; for instead of putting an end to faction, it will lay a 
lasting foundation for it. You press the bringing Lord Sunderland 
into business, that there may be one of that party in a place of trust, 
to help carry on the business this winter ; and you think if this is not 
complied with, they will not be hearty in pursuing my service in the 
Parliament. But is it not very hard that men of sense and honour, 
will not promote the good of their country, because every thing in the 
world is not done that they desire ! when they may be assured Lord 
Sunderland shall come into employment as soon as it is possible. 
Why, for God’s sake, must I, who have no interest, no end, no 
thought, but for the good of my country, be made so miserable, as 
to be brought into the power of one set of men ? and why may not I 
be trusted, since I mean nothing but what is equally for the good of 
all my subjects? There is another apprehension I have of Lord 
Sunderland being secretary, which I think isa natural one, which 
proceeds from what I have heard of his temper. ‘I am afraid he and I 
should not agree long together, finding by experience my humour 
and those that are of a warmer, will often have misunderstandings 
between one another. I could say a great deal more on this subject, 
but fear I have been too tedious already. Therefore I shall conclude, 
begging you te consider how to bring me out of my difficulties, and 
never leave my service, for Jesus Christ’s sake ; for besides the 
reasons I give you in another letter, this isa blow I cannot bear.’ ”’ 


In this state of suspense, the presence of Marlborough 
produced an instantaneous effect. Departing from the Hague, 
he landed at Margate on the 16th of November, and reached 
London onthe 18th. The recollection of his services, and the 
burst of popularity which his appearance awakened, gave 
weight to his personal representations. In his first private 
audience, the Queen again recurred to the compromise which 
she had before proposed to Godolphin, but without effect. At 
length dreading, lest further hesitation should provoke the 

Vhigs not only to turn their attacks against Harley, but to 
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oppose the measures of govérnment, she reluctantly acquiesced 
‘n the removal of Sir Charles Hedges, and the promotion of 
Sunderland. His appointment was announced only on the 3d 
of December, the very day fixed for the meeting of parliament, 
Several other alterations took place in the public officerships, 
and from the Privy Council the Queen removed the chiefs of 
the Tory party, among whom we particularly notice the Duke 
of Buckingham, the Earls of Nottingham, Rochester, and 
Jersey, Lord Gower, and Sir George Rooke. The adminis- 
tration was thence established ona Whig basis, Harley being 
the only Tory of any note who was suffered to retain a place 
of. distinction and responsibility. 

This triumph over the prejudices of the Queen, and the 
combined efforts of the violent ‘Tories, as well as over the 
secret, but powerful opposition of Harley, stimulated the Whigs 
to exert all their influence in favour of the government, and 
tu continue with unabating zeal their support of the war and the 
political system of Marlborough. They also vied with Godol- 
phin in bestowing due reward on his eminent services. As 
their party predominated in the House of Lords, and was con- 
siderable in the Commons, the session passed with unusual 


unanimity, and scarcely any opposition occurred, except on 


the Union of Scotland, which was too much a national and 
party question to be carried without a vigorous struggle 

The thanks of both Houses were voted to Marlborough ; the 
colours taken in the battle of Ramilies, were removed to 
Westminster Hall; an extension of the ducal title to the 
female line was granted, with the collateral entail of Blenheim, 
and a pension of 5,000I. ) 

But the great advantages which the allies had gained in the 
preceding campaign, were suddenly exposed to imminent 
danger, by the appearance of a new and extraordinary actor on 
the theatre of affairs. 

Charles XII. King of Sweden, at an age when the mind 
scarcely begins to display its faculties, or the body its vigour, 
suddenly rose into distinction, as a hero and statésman; 
attacked at once by the three Northern Sovereigns, his latent 
energies were roused into action ; and the youthful warrior not 
only repelled the invaders, but turned the tide of the war on 
his enemies, with an energy and success which had not been 
shewn since the days of Alexander the Great, whose enter- 
prising character he both studied and emulated. But the cha- 
racter of Charles is only a coliateral in the Memoirs of 
Marlborough, and it will suffice to observe of the young prince; 
that, gathering strength from exertion, and extending his views 
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in préportion to his success, he first reduced the King of Den- 
mark to sign a dishonourable peace ; and then bursting into 
the Russian territories, on the shores of the Baltic, he defeated 
the Czar Peter, in a series of battles, which assume the 
character of romance. His dethronement of King Augustus ; 
his irruption into Saxony ; the consternation of the European 
powers ; the attempts of Louis XIV. to obtain his mediation ; 
all precede the attention of the Duke of Marlborough to the cha- 
racter and designs of the Swedish Monarch, The communica- 
tions on this subject from General Grumbkow, and the Elector 
of Hanover, are highly interesting. In the dilemma of their 
continental Majesties, Marlborough was solicited to visit the 
victorious Charles, and he accordingly left England in a state 
of hesitation what course to adopt. Having satisfied himself 
with the partial acquiescence of the Dutch, the Duke has- 
tened his military arrangements, and taking his departure from 
the Hague on the 20th of April, 1707, he traversed Osnaburg 
on his way to Hanover, which he reached on the 23d. Marl- 
borough then pursued his journey to the Swedish camp at Alt 
Ranstadt, and his audience of Charles is both amusing and 
instructive. Marlborough succeeded in the objects of his mis- 
sion, to the no small disappointment of the French court, It 
is proper to mention that the Duke, on this mission, had 
interviews also with Stanislaus and Augustus, and on his return 
visited the court of Prussia. | 

The satisfaction which Marlborough experienced from the 
happy result of his journey to Saxony, was considerably 
abated-by intelligence, which announced the fatal defeat of the 
allied forces at Almanza, and by the perverse and selfish con- 
duct of the court of Vienna. It was now that Marlborough 
formed his plans for the invasion of Provence, and the reduc- 
tion of Toulon; and he was so far successful, as to overcome 
the aversion of the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy to this 
project, as the former had resolved to render it secondary to his 
own views on Naples. On the 13th of May, the British hero 
reached Brussels;-and onthe 2Ist he found the combined 
forces assembled at Anderlecht, to the amount of 97 batta- 
lions, and 164 squadrons, and was apprised that the French 
army of 102 battalions, and 168 squadrons, was collected in 
the vicinity of Mons, under the command of the Elector of 
Bavaria and the Duke of Vendome. : 

It has been generally asserted, that the remarkable inactivity 
of this campaign in the Netherlands, was owing to the supe- 
rority of the French army, which curbed the enterprising 
spirit of the British commander, It appears, however, that in 
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the early movements, his army was equal, if not superior, in 
effective force, since his battalions were much stronger, and 
his cavalry much better mounted, though the French counted 
more squadrons and hattalions; that his troops were in the 
highest spirits; and that he himself was indignant at suffering 
the confidence of a victorious army to evaporate in defensive 
operations. The real causes, therefore, to which we may 
ascribe the peculiar character of this campaign, are the timid 
policy of the Dutch, and the renewal of that controul and 
restraint which had before palsied his efforts. 

Vendome, though anxious to signalize his military repu- 
tation, may rather be said to have been awed by the skill of his 
antagonist; for while he spread rumours of his superior force, 
which gained credit with the Dutch, and while he occasionally 
assumed an attitude which gave colour to these rumours, he 
carefully avoided committing the fate of France to the decision 
of another battle, though he, as well as the French cabinet, 
knew that the Dutch government would not suffer the British 
commander to display the same spirit of enterprise, which he 
had manifested in the preceding campaign.* 

Hearing that the French commanders had publicly declared 
their intention of offering battle, he approached their lines, 


from Anderlecht, by moving to Lambeck on the 25th. On 


the 26th we find him at Soignies, while Vendome’s quarters 
were at Sombreff. ‘To secure the open towns east of the 


Senne, he moved again on the 31st, crossed the Dyle below 


Louvain, and advanced to the strong position of Meldert, 
which covered the opening into Brabant, between the Dyle 
and the Gheets. The French, who had spread rumours of 
their design to besiege Huy, were satisfied with preventing his 
advance, and encamped in the vicinity of Gemblours. In the 
camp of Meldert Marlborough had been detained six weeks, 
by the caution of the Dutch deputies, who opposed his design 
of marching on Genappe, which must have forced the enemy 
to risk a battle, or retire from their strong position at Gem- 
dlours. 

At length, on the intelligence that Vendome had detached 
thirteen battalions and twelve squadrons to Provence, he 
obtained their consent to the projected movement. The heavy 
baggage was sent to the rear; the troops at Brussels were 
ordered to Waterloo, to cover the march ; and those at Louvain, 
to the Abbey of Florival, where four bridges had been thrown 
across the Dyle. On the 10th, in the afternoon, the passage 
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of the river was effected, and the troops reached Warre, at the 


dawn of the 11th. Having made a short halt, they again pro- 
ceeded, and after a forced march of seven leagues, encamped 
with their right at Promelle, and their left on the Dyle, the 
head-quarters being established at Genappe. But the Duke of 
Vendome decamped from Gemblours at midnight, and thus 
gave both the armies a further proof of his gasconade; and a 
succession of heavy rains detained the two armies above a 
fortnight in their respective camps, greatly to the mortification 
of the British General, who confidently expected to retrieve 
the time he had been compelled to waste, since the commence- 
ment of the campaign. But although the opposition. of the 
deputies, and the caution of the enemy, had frustrated Marl- 
borough’s views, his skill and activity called forth the admira- 
tion uf all competent judges, and of none more than Eugene, 
who sincerely sympathized in his disappointment of not giving 
the French another good drubbing. 

The rains having at length ceased, Marlborough quitted 
Soignies on the Ist of September, and directing his march 
upon Ath, passed the Dender, with the view of turning the 
enemy’s position at Chievies. But the enemy, instead of 
awaiting his approach, fell back to the Scheld, in order to 
avail themselves of the protection afforded by their great for- 
tresses. Resuming his march on the 5th, Marlborough crossed 
the Scheld above Oudenard, and encamped at Petteghem; and 
on the 7th, marching along a tongue of land bounded by 
the Scheld and Lys, he established his left at Helchin, where 
he took up his head-quarters, and extended his right to 
Bellegham. This bold and decisive movement alarmed the 
enemy, and, as he had foreseen, they immediately crossed the 
Scheld, and withdrew to the strong post of Pont a Tressin, 
which was covered by a series of new lines, formed behind the 
Marque, and protected by the cannon of Lille. 

During his continuance in the stationary camp at Helchin, 
Marlborough received the first intelligence of the unfortunate 
failure before Toulon, and the retreat of the combined forces 
into Piedmont. | 

While the perplexing state of affairs abroad, and the embar- 
rassments arising from the failure of the enterprise against 
Toulon, called forth all the exertions of Marlborough, he 
experienced additional disquietude from the continued feuds in 
the cabinet, and the increasing jealousy of the Whigs. He 
was now fully sensible of the secret cabals of Harley and Mrs, 
Marsham, and their rapid advances in the favour of the 
Queen; but he was convinced that the influence of Harley 
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was too powerful to be eradicated, and either from the remains 
of former confidence, or from a reliance on his asseverations, 
he still flattered himself that he might venture to employ him 
as heretofore in his interest and service. Such was the state of 
domestic affairs, the pertinacity of the Queen in the nomina- 
tion of two Tory Bishops, that the resentment of the Whigs 
terminated in threats of a separation of interests and par- 
liamentary hostility. The perplexity which these threats 
_ created, and the disappointment which Marlborough himself 
felt, in “the failure of his efforts to vanquish the opposition of 
the Queen, are fully developed in the Memoirs. 

The presence of Marlborough was now absolutely necessary 
in England, and as the campaign had drawn to a close for the 
season, he set off for the Hague, to arrange those plans by 
which the ensuing campaign might be conducted, and having 
distributed his troops in winter quarters, he arrived in England. 
The feuds in the cabinet, the cabals of Harley, and the 
opinionateness of the Queen had greatly increased her difficul- 
ties; and it required the firmness of both Godolphin and 
Marlborough to bring Anne toa sense of the duty she owed 
herself an the nation, and reconcile to their duties also the 
discontented in office, and in both houses of parliament. 
- However, Harley was dismissed to the great satisfaction of 
the nation. The only things which deserve notice at this 
stage of these Memoirs, are the conduct of Peterborough and 
Admiral Churchill; the former in vindicating his conduct in 
Spain, and the latter in justifying the measures of the 
Admiralty. But there is a matter of more moment that starts 
upon us like an apparitioa—the projected invasion of England 
in favour of the young Pretender. The zeal and activity of 
Marlborough and Godolphin, in discovering and defeating 
this attempt, the spirited and Joyal conduct of the parliament 
and nation, the addresses of both houses, and the reply of the 
Queen, are all interesting. The invasion, our readers know, 
was frustrated by the elements. 

We turn now to the ascendancy of the Whigs, which pro- 
duced an entire change in the administration ; and from this 
to the design of the Duchess of Marlborough to retire from 
court, her exertions to obtain from the Queen a promise in 
favour of her daughters; the increased misunderstanding 
between her Majesty and the Duchess, are amusing, as they 
place the characters of both in their proper colours. 

However anxious to mature the preparations for the ensuing 
campaign, aud to join Eugene, who was impatiently expecting 
him at the Hague, Marlborough could not quit England until 
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the danger of invasion had ceased. He, therefore, took his 
departure on the 29th of March, O.S. before the close of the 
session, and after a speedy passage, reached the coast of Hol- 
land. He proceeded without delay, in an open boat, to the 
Brill, and on the morning of the 2d of April, appeared at the 
Hague. Having accomplished preliminary arrangements with 
Eugene respecting the demands of the Emperor, for the levy 
of money for the troops, whom he had engaged to furnish, and 
the claims of the Duke of Savoy on the Austrian court, Marl- 
borough proceeded to mature with Eugene the plan of the 
campaign, of which they had previously concerted the out- 
lines. 

While Marlborough was employed in arranging military 
operations, the increasing feuds in the British court called forth 
his serious attention, as the forced accommodation which had 
recently taken place with the Whigs, would only prove the 
germ of new contentions. Lord Somers, who was personally 
esteemed by Marlborough, was held forth for promotion by his 
friends ; the Duke was solicited to return to England tempora- 
rily to still the rage of the factions, but he refused to come 
over. The antipathy of the Queen to the Whigs in general, 
returning with redoubled force, she withheld her countenance 
even from those who had rendered the most essential services. 
Sir George Byng was in this number; and the treasurer 
affirms, that those who had “ most credit with Mrs. Morley 
did him all the ill officesimaginable.” Indignant at the failure 
of their attempt to introduce Somers into office, or even to 
procure his admission into the cabinet council, the junta pro- 
ceeded to still farther extremities, and again hoped to extort 
by force, what they could not obtain, either by persuasion or 
importunity. In Scotland the Whigs joined with the Tories, 
and even with the Jacobites, to obtain partisans. These 
cabals, (on the election of the Scottish Peers,) form a prominent 
subject in the correspondence, which extracts would but muti- 
late, and our analysis could not illustrate. But from these 
political feuds we turn to the beginning of the campaign. 

Marlborough having returned to Ghent on the 9th of May 
from a mission to Hanover, after reviewing the British forces, 
gave orders for the movement of the different corps towards 
the place of rendezvous, in the vicinity of Brussels. The 
French commanders were now active in the design of reco- 
vering the principal fortresses in the Netherlands by treachery, 
and had readily found agents for the purpose among a people 
who were highly dissatisfied with the change of government. 
A correspondence of this kind for the surprize of Antwerp, 
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was detected while Marlborough remained at Ghent, and the | 
enemy was much disconcerted when they understood that 
measures were taken for the security of the place. Having 
completed with the veteran Overkirk, his dispositions for taking 
the field, Marlborough joined his army, which amounted to — 
112 battalions, and 180 squadrons, furnished with a train of | 


113 pieces of artillery. That of the French was computed © 
at 124 battalions, and 197 squadrons ; and the vicinity of the © 
two armies in the neighbourhood of Soignies, with the supe< ~ 
riority of the enemy, and the presence of the Dukes of Berry 
and Burgundy, and the young Pretender, seemed to portend a 
battle, which would, perhaps, again decide the fate of Bra- 
bant; but after Marlborough had taken measures for receiving 
the expected attack, by establishing his camp on the 29th 
between Tubise and Herfelingen, fixing his head-quarters at 
St. Renelle, the French, instead of hazarding a battle, as was 
expected, broke up their camp, and moved on his flank 
through Bois Seigneur Isaac, to Brain |’Allieu, as if with the 
intention of advancing against Louvain, a design which had 
been ineffectually attempted in the preceding year. Marlbo- 
rough was at first doubtful of their object, but penetrating 
their real design after several movements on both sides, he 
- established his army in the strong camp of Parc, his head- 
quarters being in the Abbey of Terbank, while those of Over- 
kirk were in the suburbs of Louvain. 

While Marlborough waited at Terbank, eagerly looking at 
the movements of Eugene, and anxiously expecting the junc- 
tion of his forces, new dangers arose in other quarters. The 
French commanders unwilling to measure their strength with 
the British commander in the field, formed a plan no less bold 
than judicious, to rob him of all his recent conquests, and 
reduce him to the same situation as when he commenced his 
glorious career. This design was grounded on the general 
discontent which prevailed in the Netherlands, under the 
oppressive government of the Dutch ; and which had already 
shown itself in the plot for the surrender of Antwerp. ‘They 
medidated the surprize of Ghent, which commanded the 
course of the Lys and Scheld; and of Bruges, the centre of 
the principal water communications. They calculated that the 
acquisition of these important fortresses would lead| to the cap- | 
ture of the smaller places; and, finally, their plan embraced 
the reduction of Oudenard, a point of the highest consequence, 
in a military point of view. The first part of the plan was no 
less judiciously planned than successfully executed by the 
enemy, who having surprised Ghent and Bruges, sent detach- 
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ments against Oudenard, which was invested on the morning 
of the 9th. In this trying moment Marlborough was joined 
by Eugene, and in a council of war it was resolved to attack 
the enemy ; which resolution gave place to the ever-memorable 
battle of Oudenard, During the night of the 10th, the allied 
commanders prepared for an engagement, although they had a 
space of no less than fifteen miles to traverse, and a broad and 
yapid stream to cross, and although they were yet in doubt 
what course their antagonists would pursue, or what position 
they intended to occupy. The details of the battle of Oude- 
nard are given by Mr. Coxe with all the circumstantial accuracy 


of an official gazette. 


‘© We find two letters from the Duke, written in the first exulta- 
tion of victory. One to the Duchess deserves notice, because it 
proves that in his mind the joy of success was considerably allayed, 
by reflexions on the perplexed state of affairs in England, and the per- 
verseness of the Queen. 

« ¢ July 12.—I have neither spirits nor time to answer your three 
last letters: this being to bring the good news of a battle we had yes . 
terday, in which it pleased God to give us, at last, the advantage. 
Our foot on both sides having been all engaged, has occasioned much 
blood; but I thank God the English have suffered less than any of 
the other troops; none of our English horse having been engaged. 
do, and you must, give thanks to God for his goodness in protecting 
and making me the instrument of so much happiness to the Queen 
and nation, if she will please to make use of it.’ 

‘* The other to Godolphin is particularly interesting, because it 
shews that the attack on the hostile army was as daring, as the prepa- 
ratory movements had been rapid and decisive ; and that where the 
exigency of affairs required, our able commander over-stepped the 
established rules of military science, and surprised and disconcerted 
his antagonists, by efforts beyond the calculations of ordinary expe= 
rience. 

“« ¢ July 12.—-I have been so very uneasy, and in so great a hurry 
for some days, that I- should not be able to write, were I not sup- 
ported by the good success we had yesterday. The particulars you 
will have from Lord Stair, who will give you this. You know his 
pretensions, and the friendship I-have for him ; and I will own to you, 
that !hope her Majesty may have, by this message, an excuse for 
others, if she is pleased to distinguish* him at this time. | 

“ «I must ever acknowledge the goodness of God, in the success 
he was pleased to give us; for I believe Lord Sta.r will tell you, they 
Were in as strong a post as is possible to be found; but you know 
when I left England, I was positively resolved to endeavour by. all 
meansa battle, thinking nothing else would make the’ Queen's busi-, 
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* « By conferring.on him a British Peerage." 
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ness goon well. This reason only, made me venture the battle yes. 
terday, otherwise I did give them too much advantage ; but the good 
of the Queen and my country shall always be preferred by me, before | 
any personal concern ; for I am very sensible if 1 had miscarried, | 
should have been blamed. I hope I have given such a blow to their 
foot, that they will not be able to fight any more this year. My head © 
aches so terribly that I must say no more.’” , 


The two victorious commanders devoted little time to repose, | 
The evening of the battle and the ensuing day were spent in | 
concerting the necessary arrangements for their ulterior | 
designs, and on the morning of the 13th, Eugene departed | 
for Brussels, for the purpose of forwarding the march of his 
army which had reached its vicinity. On the following day 
Marlborough resumed his march, and pressing forward, 
crossed the Lys near Menin, and on the evening of the 15th 
established his head-quarters at Werwick. Aware of the dis- 
content which reigned in France, and the panic that prevailed 
in the defeated army, conscious also that some brilliant enter- 
prise was necessary to prevent the Dutch from listening to 
overtures of peace, Marlborough proposed to mask Lille, and 
penetrate through the southern frontier into the heart of France. 
Eugene, however, reckoned the design of penetrating into — 
France too bold ; but our own times furnish abundant proof | 


that France hath really no walls of iron for her defence; that 


the frivolous, and timid, and vacillating character of her go- 
vernment and people, of late years, render her an easy prey to 
a General and troops resolved to conquer or die. ‘The corres- 
pondence which occurs at this period, not only exhibits the sen- 
timents of the British commander, but shew the utter impos- 
sibility of satisfying the extravagant expectations of his zealous 
‘admirers, and the difficulty of carrying even his own designs 
into execution. Marlborough remained stationary for a month 
in the camp of Werwick; but in the midst of his cares and 
anxieties attendant on the great operations, which he was now 
directing, he was still fruitlessly employed in combatting. the 
prejudices of the Queen, and labouring to promote the cause 
of the party to whose injurious suspicions and acrimonious 
reproaches he was continually exposed. The discussion rela- 
tive to the promotion of Lord Somers, and the other demands 
of the Whigs, which had been suspended in the midst of the 
preparations for battle, was revived with redoubled warmth as 
soon as the assurance of victory had given a temporary 
relaxation to his anxious mind. B BES 
The interminable disputes between the Queen and the 
Duchess now acquired new force. But we see no good end 
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we could answer, by extracts from the “ Memoirs,” of the 
“ill offices of Mrs. Marsham ;” and, therefore, we waive 
our prerogative of opinion on such uncourtly and acrimonious 
effusions as now grace the details of the volume before the 
public, that we may follow the victorious chief in the siege of 
Lille, now garrisoned by 15,000 men, under the command of 
Marshal Boufflers, Governor of Flanders, and assisted by offi- 
cers of his own choice, the most intelligent and skilful in their 
several departments. 


« This memorable enterprise excited universal attention, and drew 
to the spot many distinguished personages. The dethroned King of 
Poland arrived on the 19th of July, in the confederate camp, together 
with the Landgrave of Hesse. Marlborough reviewed them before 
the two lines of hisarmy, and afterwards the King repaired to the 
| quarters of Eugene. It is not uninteresting to observe, that he was 
here joined by his natural son, Maurice, aged twelve years, afterwards 
so celebrated as Marshal Saxe, who had secretly departed from Dres- 
den on foot, and reached the army, notwithstanding the fatigues of the 
jouroey, and the vigilance of his guardians. Here, also, Munich and 
Schwerin, who both rose to such a height of military fame, made 
their first essay in a species of warfare, of all others, the most dan- 
gerous and critical, Lastly, here the young Prince of Hanover added 
to the laurels, which he had gained at Oudenard, and contributed 
to increase the fame of that nation over whom he was destined to 
reign,” 


We now close our observations and extracts from these 
“ Memoirs,” regreting chiefly our want of room to do that 
justice to the labours of Mr. Coxe, which, we are persuaded, 
our readers will agree with us they are @ntitled to from all who 
desire narrative rather than romance, letters of business rather 
than tales of fiction, the actions of beings like ourselves, in 
that they were men, than the illusions of battling gods which had 
never any share. in mortal combats; and, in one word, truth, 
patriotism, and virtue, rather than falsehood, the ravings of 
demagogues, and the vices of miscreants panting for revolution. 
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The Spirit of the Gospel; or-the Four Evangelists elucidated, 
by Explanatory Observations, Historical References, and Mis- 
cellaneous Iliusirations. By the Rev. William Stephen Gilly, 
M.A. Rector of North Fambridge, Essex. 8vo. Pp. 459. 
Longman and Co. London ; Parker, Oxford; Barret, Cam- 
bridge; Macredie and Co. Edinburgh; and Cumming, 
Dublin, 1818. 


Tuts volume is a valuable addition to the divinity treasury < 
No. 245, Vol. 55, October, 1818. IK 
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its language and comments are matured; but it rarely has 
ipse divit opinions. The authorities quoted are the most 
esteemed, and considered as master-keys to the intricacies of 
the Scriptures. When the author expresses his own opinions, 
he examines carefully the radices of the original; so that he 
may deservedly be classed with those established expositors, 
The Spirit of the Gospel is in reality visible in this publica- 
tion ; benevolence to the uninformed, pondering reader, is the 
motive for its appearance. : 

Very many of well-meaning Christians have taken both 
Testaments in too literal a sense; and have introduced much 
uncertainty and doubt among their familiar circles ; and very 
often have made the Deity a “ strange” God. To the volu- 
minous expositions, they obtain no access from their expen- 
siveness ; and the knotty points are so seldom touched upon in 
the proper place, that they necessarily continue wandering in 
the dark. The author’s own remarks are coincident. 


«* Although,” he says, ‘* every chapter and every verse in the Four 
Evangelists has been fully elucidated by different commentators, yet 
before the reader can profit by the more useful of these elucidations, 
he must wade through voluminous and expensive productions, and 
pick his weary way through the endless minutiz of verbal criticisms, 
controversial questions, elaborate annotations, and curious disquisitions, 
most of which are written in ‘ unknown tongues.’ Many persons 
have, on this account, failed in arriving at the result of these evange- 
lical investigations, because they have not possessed the means, or the 
patience, for pursuing the detaz/. ‘ 

‘* Too expensive, too learned, or too dry, are the objections com- | & 
monly made to compositions explanatory of Scripture. There is one | 
class of persons who cannot gain access to the folios which contain © 
the treasures of Biblical exposition—there is another, who, though | 
they are not deeply versed in learned lore, and cannot, therefore, 
follow the theologian through all his profound inquiries, would wish 
to understand the tendency of them, and to know to what they lead, 
being fond of sacred reading, and anxious to give an answer to the 
hope that it is in them : and there is another, who, from their preju- 
dice or indifference, require to be shewn that the study of the Gospel 
is far from being so uninviting, or so destitute of literary charms, 3 | 
they have been led to imagine. With a view to accommodate the 
subject to each of these, the author has reduced his materials 
within the compass of a single volume, has offered few explanations, 
which the plainest English reader may not perfectly understand, and 
has not, upon any occasion, inserted an illustration in any language 
but our own.” 


The Deist frequently assigns the figurative and metaphorical | 


language of Scripture, as an additional cause of his rejection 
of the Christian system. Too indolent, or too unlearned, to 
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prove the elucidations of the great masters of theology ; igno- 
rant that profane history often’ serves as an interpreter of 
sacred, and that these, to him, objections, are founded upon 
the usages, manners, and customs of the countries—the sce- 
neries of the Law and the Gospel, he boldly proclaims the 
whole scheme of Redemption a fraud—and the uniatelligibili- 
ties he meets with, as the subtle effects of sophistry ; and all 
the sublime imageries but the-loftiness of literary attainment. 
To himthis volume ought to be given; these obstacles the 
author has overcome and renewed; and nothing will stand in 
the way of his accepting the offers of the Gospel, but his own 
conceits and prejudices. 

To the enquiring, anxious Christian—to him who needs a 
forerunner to clear his way;—to him who finds his path 
obstructed by the “ hard sayings” of Scripture, we would 
recommend this lamp for his path: he will be invigorated in 
his procedure by its illuminating rays. 

We know that the following passage is often *‘ a stumbling 
block, and a rock of offence to many,’ and to sincerely dis- 
posed Christians: ‘‘ Think not that I am come to send peace 
on the earth; I came not to send peace, but a sword.” 
Where, then, it is anxiously enquired, is. “‘ the Prince of 
Peace?” Where is He who recommends the turning of the 
other cheek, if a sword only is introduced by his advent? 
The author shall expound the apparent characteristic inconsis- 
tency of the benevolent Saviour. 


‘‘ To those who read Christ’s declaration in the English translation, 
viz. ‘ 1 come not to send peace on earth, but a sword,’ it may appear 
more discouraging than it did even to the disciples themselves ; 
because our phrase sounds harsh and conclusive, whereas the original 
version admits of a less unfavourable construction. ‘The verse may be 
rendered thus: ‘ Think not that I come to bring* immediate peace 
on earth; I come not to send peace immediately, but a sword,” 


The fearful, weak Christian, is agitated more or less 
throughout his whole course towards the kingdom: he is 
assailable in every part, and the enemy of his peace, ever on 
the alert, goads him with fears in the weakest. Very many 
from want of advice, and their readiness to prefigure the worst, 
imagine they have sinned the unpardonable sin—the sin against 
the Holy Ghost. The author and his authority are-clear, and 





* « In the Greek version, one of the words upon which the sense 
of the whole passage depends, is derived from a root, which signifies 
to hurry, or precipitate; and accordingly, in all its acceptations, it 
retains somewhat of the idea of impulse. See Parkhurst.” 
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consoling in their elucidation of this improbable offence, 
There surely cannot be such a profoundly fallen character in 
the Christian world. 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


© V.32. <And whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of Man, 
it shall be forgiven him: but whosoever speaketh against the Holy 
Ghost, tt shall not Le forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in 
the world to come. 

“¢ Of the many explanations which have been given of this most 
difficult passage, that of Dr. Whitby is the most rational and scrip- 
tural. He thinks that the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost had not 
been committed atthe time Jesus spake the above-written words, 
because the Holy Ghost was not yet come; but lest those sinners 
should harden their hearts against all conviction, our Saviour addressed 
them in such a manner as might caution them from proceeding from 
one blasphemy to another, until they had placed themselves beyond 
the reach of mercy. He thus paraphrases our Lord's words: ‘ you 
have represented me as a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners, and as one whocast out devils by Beelzebub: and you will 
still go on, after all the miracles which I have done among you, to 
represent me as a false prophet, and a deceiver of the people ; but 
notwithstanding, all these grievous sins shall be forgiven you, if that 
last dispensation of the Holy Ghost which I shall after my ascension 
send among you, shall prevail on you to believein me. But if, when 
I have sent the Holy Ghost to testify the truth of my mission and of 


my resurrection, you shall continue in your unbelief, and_ shall 


blaspheme the Holy Ghost; and represent Him also as an evil spirit, 
your sin shall never be forgiven, nor shall there any thing farther be 
done to call you to repentance.’ 

‘© The learned commentator supports his opinion by arguing, that 
if the sin against the Holy Ghost had already been committed, Christ 
would not have spoken in the future tense, ‘ whosoever shall blaspheme 
against the Holy Ghost,’ (Mark iii.28 ; Luke xii. 10,) nor would He 
have prayed for these very Pharisees and rulers, who continued their 
blasphemy and persecution of himself to the very last, ‘ Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.’ (St. Luke xxiii. 34.) 

«© He also gives the following reasons why the sin against the Holy 
Ghost should be more unpardonable than the sins committed against 
Christ in his state of humiliation. 

‘« ist. Because, the sending the Holy Ghost was the last and 
chiefest evidence which God designed to make use of to cure the 
infidelity of a perverse and stubborn generation, and to prevail upon 
them to believe in Christ. In all other evidences there was still a 
reserve ; but this being employed, astronger proof of the trath of 
the Christian dispensation could neither be given nor resisted. 

“ Qdly. Because, as the Apostle St. Paul saith, (Heb. vi.) Jt 3 
impossille for those who were once enlightened, and have tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have 
tasted the good word of God, andthe powers of the world to come, if 
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they shall fall away, to renew them again unto repentance. . For no 
other motive or foundation to faith and repentance can again be laid, 
which hath not been already laid: nothing new can be proposed, nor 
can any other persuasion prevail. | 

« The sin then against the Holy Ghost, is impiously, and against 
our own conviction, refusing to acknowledge the works of the divine 
hand ; shutting one’s eyes to the light of heaven ; denying the truth 
when it is especially revealed ; and continuing obstinately rooted in 
wickedness and unbelief, notwithstanding all that God can do to 
undeceive and soften our hearts. Such hardness and impenitence, 
whether it displays itself in sinning against the voice of conscience, in 
apostatising from Christianity after a due conviction of its truth, orin 
inducing others to apostatise, isan offence so abominable and flagrant, 
as must draw down the indignation of the Almighty ; and, from its 
very nature, is such as is likely to end in the total abandonment of 
oneself to the suggestions of the evil spirit. 

“’V.43, 44, 45. When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, 
he walketh through dry places, seeking rest, and findeth none. 

“© Then he saith, I will returninto my house from whence I came out ; 
and when he is come, he findeth it empty, swept, and garnished. 

“« Then goeth he and taketh unto himself seven -other spirits more 
wicked than himself, and they enter in and dwell there: and the last 
state of that man ts worse than the first. 

* This parable, by a little attention to it, will be found beautifully 
illustrative of those weak and_irresolute characters, who make 
promises of amendment, but never commence permanent reformation, 
It exposes also the danger of their condition, andthe fatility of a 
half-repentance. 

“‘ ¢ When the unclean spirit goes out of a man,’ that is, when he 
checks fora season, and only for a season, his vicious inclinations, , 
and hesitates between virtue and vice, his mind is so divided, as to be 
insensible of a moment’s enjoyment. He hath neither the indulgences 
of passion, nor the serenity. of piety to occupy it. All within is dis- 
quietude and restlessness. It is like the delusive calm before a tem- 
pest. In this state, before the wretched being can determine upon 
the path he shall follow, while he is wavering and uncertain, a tempta- 
tion offers itself. ‘This is expressed by the return of the unclean spirit 
Into * the house from whence he came out,’ into the soul of the 
hesitating sinner, “which he finds empty, swept, and garnished,’ 
which, from its being unoccupied by holier suggestions, unemployed 
in pious pursuits, is easily assailable, and ready to surrender to the 
first enemy which attacks it. ‘ Then goeth he, and taketh unto him- 
self seven other spirits more wicked than himself ; once more the 
victim of Satan, the relapsed sinner now grows hardened in crime. 
To drown the reproaches of his conscience, he becomes desperate, 
and plunges deeper and deeper into guilt. So the last state of that 
man is worse than the first :’ for his case is the more aggravated, 
his disease is incurable, and his recovery hopeless."* 


—_, 


* © © When guilt has arrived at a certain excess, it is withheld by 
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Not a few call in question the justice of the Deity, when 
they’read the following verses, and destroy in their own minds, 
at least, the Christian dispensation altogether. 


““'V.11, 13. Because it is given unto you to know the mysteries 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, but to them it ts not given. 

** Therefore speak I to them in parables : because they seeing, see 
not, and hearing, they hear not, neither do they understand.” 


Mr. Gilly has borrowed the opinion of a commentator, 
separate from our own church: he would not act upon the 
divine, universally, benevolent principles of his faith, if he 
discarded them for the sake of the profession of their author: 
we follow his example, — 


** « As parables occupy so distinguished a place in the Old and 
New Testament, especially in the latter, and as the most important 
information relative to the nature of God, the economy of the heaven, 
the state of separate spirits, the punishment of the wicked, the 
beatification of the godly, and the doctrines of salvation, is conveyed 
to mankind in parables, it becomes a matter of importance fully to 
understand their nature and their use. 

‘* Parable has been generally defined ‘ a comparison or similitude, 
in which one thing is compared with another, especially spiritual 
things with natural, by which means these spiritual things are better 


understood, and make a deeper impression on the attentive mind.’ 


This definition is pretty correct, especially in reference to the parables 
of our blessed Lord. 

‘* The method of conveying instruction by parables, or moral 
fictions, sometimes in the form of similitudes, allegories, fables, or 
apologues, was very common, and in high esteem among all ancient 
nations : but the Asiatics used it most frequently, and brought it toa 
higher degree of perfection than any other people on the earth. The 
despotic and tyrannical nature of their government led them often to 
make use of this method. Reproof and censure, which it might not 





no bounds : the action it perpetrates in the morning, is prescribed by 
the atrocity of the preceding day. A blind force impels men to pro- 
ceed in the descent whenever they have entered upon it. The term, 
whatever it may be, recedes as they advance. The object of all the 
other passions is known, and the moment of possession promises at 
least the calm of satiety : but in this horrible intoxication, man feels 
himself condemned to a perpetual motion. He cannot stop at any 
limited point, since the end of all exertion is repose, andto him 
repose is impossible. He must advance ; not because hope invites 
him, but because the abyss is behind, and because, like the ascent of 
the black mountain described in the Persian Tales, the heights sink in 
proportion as the traveller has surmounted them.’ See Madame 
Stael on the Influence of the Passions. P. 194.” 
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on many occasions be expedient or safe to deliver in explicit language, 
and which might exasperate when too plainly spoken, rather than 
correct, could be conveyed with delicacy and success under the 
disguise of parable. Even to the present time, information con- 
cerning grievances, oppressive acts of government, &e. is conveyed 
to the despotic Asiatic ralers, under the guise of parable. An 
ancient instance of this we find in the reproof conveyed to the heart 
of David by the prophet Nathan, in the parable of the poor man's 
ewe-lamb. 

‘« Persons thus addressed not perceiving at first the relation under 
this artificial form to be directed against themselves, lost sight of 
their selfishness and prejudices, and were frequently induced, by their 
unsuspecting replies, to acknowledge the justice of the reprehension, 
and to pronounce the condemnation of their conduct from their own 
mouth ; as in the case of David above referred to. This therefore 
was one important use of this mode of instructiou. 

“« It may be now necessary to inquire for what purpose our blessed 
Lord used that mode of speech so frequently ; as many have sup- 
posed from his own words, that he addressed the people in parables, 
merely that they might not understand. ‘ Zo you, said He, addressing 
his disciples, it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, 
but to them itis not given ; therefore I speak to them in parables. 
Now, to do justice to this passage we must observe, that by mysteries 
here, we are to understand not only things concerning the schem e 
salvation, which had not been as yet fully revealed, but also ta 
prophetic declarations concerning the future state of the Christian 
church, as they are signified by the different parables mentioned in 
the succeeding parts of the chapter. It was not given to them to 
know the purport and design of these things : ‘ they,’ said our Lord, 
‘ are gross of heart ;* they are earthly and sensual, and do not 
improve the light they have received. So that when many of them 
might have been preachers of this truth to others, they are found 
destitute of salvation themselves, notwithstanding the means of it 
were all within their power: ‘ but,’ said He ‘ to you it is given ;’ 
because I have appointed you, notonly to be the first preachers of the 
gospel to sinners, but also the persons who shall transmit accounts of all 
these things to posterity. The knowledge of these mysteries, in the 
first instance, could be given only toa few ; but when these faithfully | 
wrote and published what they had heard and seen unto the world, 
5 the science of salvation being fully revealed, was addressed unto 
all. 

‘“ From verse 17, we learn, that ‘ many prophets and righteous 
men had desired to see and hear these things, but had not that privilege : 
to them it was not given ; not because God designed to exclude éhem 
from salvation ; but because He who knew all things, knew either 
that they were not proper persons, or that that was not the proper 
time j for the choice of the persons by whom, and the choice of the 
stme in which, it is most proper to reveal divine things, must ever rest 
with the all-wise God. 
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‘* But it is not intimated that our Lord spoke to the Jews in 
parables that they might mot understand : the very reverse I think is 
plainly intended. It was to lead them by a familiar and appropriate 
mode of instruction into the knowledge of God, and the interest of 
their souls, I speak tothem,’ said Jesus, ‘ in parables,’ i. e. natural 
representations of spiritual truths, that they may be allured to inquire, 
and to find out thespirit, which was bidden under the letter : because, 
said He, seeing the miracles which I have wrought, they see not, that 
is, the end for which I have wrought them : and hearing my doctrines, 
they hear not, so as toprofit by what is spoken; neither do they 
understand : they do not lay their hearts to it, so as to consider it with 
that deep attention which such momentous truths require. But that 
they might not continue in their ignorance and die in their sins, he 
adds parable to parable, to make the whole science of salvation as 
plain and as intelligible as possible. Is not this obviously our Saviour’s 
meaning ? Who that is not most miserably warped, and begloomed 
by some Jewish exclusive system of salvation, can suppose that the 
wise, the holy, the benevolent Christ, would employ his time in 
speaking enigmatically to the people, on purpose that they might not 
understand what was spoken ? Could the God of truth and sincerity 
act thus? If he had designed that they should continue in darkness, 
be might have saved his time and labour, and not spoken at all, 
which would as effectually have answered the same purpose : viz. that 
of leaving them in destructive ignorance, as his speaking in such a 
way as should render his meaning incomprehensible. 

‘* Onthe whole I conclude, that the grand object of parabolical 
writings is not to conceal the truth, but to convey information to the 
hearts of the hearers in the most concise, appropriate, impressive, 
and effectual manner.’—Dr. Adam Clarke. 

© 'V.12. For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he’ shall 
have more abundance ; but whosoever hathnot, from him shall be taken 
away, even that he hath. : 

“© The principal difficulty in this verse, lies in the words ‘ he hath,’ 
and ‘ he hath not: or, as the latter clause stands in St. Luke’s Gospel, 
‘ what he seemeth to have.’ Improvement, acquirement, and the 
turning to advantage the natural endowments with which we have 
been favoured of God, and the contrary conduct, is what our Saviour 
alluded to. 

‘© That ‘ he who hath’ relates to the person who is in possession of 
something valuable, or has improved his means, and ‘ he who hath 
not’ signifies the reverse, is well known to those who have critically 
examined the language of the New Testament, and are acquainted 
with the Greek and Latin writers. A passage in Juvenal has fre- 
quently been cited in illustration of this verse, Sat. III. v. 208, 


209. 


“<< "Tis true poor Codrus nothing had to boast, 
And yet poor Codrus all that nothing lost.’ 
Dryden's Translation. 
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‘* The nothing of this poor man consisted in some of the meanest 
and most indispensable articles of household furniture, which are 
afterwards mentioned in order by the poet: so that it is evident the 
expression ‘ to have not’ simply means, to have but little. 

‘‘ The parable of the talents is another illustration of the verse 
above: upon both occasions, our Saviour intended to explain to his 
hearers, that they who do not improve the smallest powers of the 
mind, and turn circumstances to spiritual advantage, shall forfeit the 
benefit of them. 

« V.31, 32. The Kingdom of Heavenis like @ grain of mustard 
seed, which a man took and sowed in his field. Which indeed is the 
least of all seeds ; but when it is grown, itis the greatest among herbs, 
and becometh a tree ; so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof. ; 

‘‘ To understand the beauty and force of this elegant simile, we 
must inquire what the nature of that tree is, to whose wonderful 
growth our Saviour compared the future effects of his dispensation. 

‘* Scheutzer speaks of a species of mustard, which runs up to. the 
height of five cubits, and spreads it branches to a proportionable 
extent : and the Jerusalem Talmud makes mention of ‘ one in Sichin, 
from which sprang out three boughs: one of which being broken off, 
served to cover the tent of a potter, and produced three cabes of 
mustard seed.’ 

‘* How gloriously has our blessed Lord’s words been verified ! 
That gospel, which was at first so contemptible in the eyes of men, 
s0 unpromising in its apparent consequences, has at length diffused 
itself over the whole face of the globe: and there is neither speech 
nor language where it is not heard! . * Its sound is gone into all the 
earth, andits words unto the end of the world !’ 

“‘V.44. Again, the Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a. treasure 
hidina field, the which, when aman hath found, he hideth, and for 
joy thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath, and bLuyeth the field, 

‘‘ Our word hideth does not seem to give the full sense of this 
passage. Itimplies, that the man concealed his discovery, even after 
he had taken full advantage of it, and would not share the benefit of 
it with others : such conduct is wholly unlike the conduct of a person 
who has found out the path of righteousness, or to whom the truth 
has been revealed. He rejoices indeed, and values the discovery 
above all things, but instead of hiding it, it is his duty to communicate 
the important knowledge to all about him. | 

“* Instead of ‘ding his treasure, the man may better be said, ‘ ¢o 
have laid it up in reserve,’ as a source from whence. he was to derive 
constant supplies of joy and comfort : to have considered himself as in 
possession of a store to which he could resort in every exigency. © 

‘** The word, as it stands in the original version, occurs, among 
other places, in Colossians iii. 3, and its signification there is explanatory 
of the passage before us. 

** ¢ For ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.’ ” 
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The author makes some very apposite remarks on the pecu- 
liarity of Christ’s style and manner of teaching: they will, he 
says, “ help to solve some of the knotty points that are to be 
found in his lessons.” ‘They will be, we add, of peculiar 
advantage to the readers we have in view,—they are the key- 
stones of the difficult architecture of the Gospel in the opinion 
of innumerable persons; and are, by this author, clearly and 
wisely manifested. 


‘* The Messiah did not make his appearance upon earth as a 
philosopher, or legislator, who was to establish his doctrines by the 
force of argument and sophistry. He did not proceed by a regular 
method of learned disquisitions ; nor did he deliver his instructions in 
the form of elaborate treatises ; for this would have been nothing 
more than following the example of the Scribes of Israel, or the Sages 
of the heathen world. It would have been doing that which others 
had done before him, without having answered the proposed end. 
On the contrary, Christ presented himself before the sons of men as 
‘ ONE HAVING AUTHORITY.’ He came as the only-begotten 
of the Father, asthe Holy One who was expected. In conformity 
with this character, he laid down his precepts briefly and peremptorily, 
as matters which could not be disputed. He did not accompany 
them with proofs : he did not dilate upon them with minute verbal 
distinctions : but whatever he had to enforce, that he emphatically 
pronounced to be binding, without any farther arguments. Thus, 
short sayings, sententious rules, and authoritative maxims, were what 
our Savionr used for the purposes of impression and conviction. 

“* But though this mode of instruction was suitable to the pre- 
eminent dignity of the Redeemer, and had its due effect at the time ; 
yet to it may be attributed many of those difficult questions which 
bave perplexed the hearers and readers of the word in after ages. 
Where the application was frequently local, and where the original 
Jesson has had to pass through several languages and idioms, the sense 
and interpretation must consequently be rendered the more obscure. 
It may also be added, that the circumstances which gave rise to these 
precepts having for the most part lost their interest, the precepts 
themselves have become less intelligible.” 


a _______________ 


The Metamorphoses; or Effects of Education. A Tale. By 
the Author of ‘“* Aunt Mary’s Tales,” * The Ornaments 
Discovered,” &c. &c.. 18mo. Pp. 164. Darton, Holborn 


Hill, London. 1818. 


Iv, on an eminence, we could look down on the adverse part 
of the moral world, and see its self-willed, turbulent, mad- 
dened, jealous, sanguinary career, the waywardness of child- 
hood, the stubbornness of adolescence, the jarrings, errors, 
and crimes of society, the animosities of states, and the mer- 
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ciless tyranny of their rulers, and would then ask the ques- 
tion—whence all this? Education (we will give it the name) 
would issue from her privacy into which she had been thrust 
by the perpetrators of error and of crime, and with stentorian 
vocality reply—it chiefly originates in neglect, in disregard of 
me. I would have moralized the world; I only have the 
power to fructify the mind; the soil I possess has perpetual 
fertility; implanted in it the mind becomes enriched with the 
sap of virtue, grows luxuriantly, and retains everlasting ver- 
dure. I give the pattern of virtue, I adorn society, and but 
for hereditary enemies, I should humanise the world ! 


«* La bonne éducation de la jeunésse, est le garant le plus sur du 
bonheur d'un état.” 


This pleasing little Tale or Story, exemplifies the well-known 
lines of Pope :— 


‘* °Tis Education forms the coshtann mind, 
Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclin’d,” 


Jt is clothed with amusement, and will attract, instruct, and 
improve childhood ; and, replete as it is with argument, it will 
direct and admonish also man or womanhood. Here are two 
species of mind, or we would say, two children of opposite 
dispositions. The better is placed in the care of fashion, is 
taught to admire and copy habits of luxury and expense, and 
untaught those early propensities for goodness and prudence, 
which were once its distinguishing features, and. is, finally, 
brought into an unhappy, distressing predicament. The 
other, whatever were its first dawnings, is rendered cold, 
stubborn, selfish, and envious, by neglect, originating in ad- 
miration of the first. Education becomes its cultivator, weeds 
and prunes, and, at length, rears a plant, which obtains 
universal attention and regard. We would again say, this 
Tale is worthy the eye of the mother, and the domestic friend. 
There is much to admire, much to copy and to follow. . They 
will regard the first issues of intellect; for oftentimes the 
smallest sources give birth to the greatest streams; and the 
door of error, once on a jar, will be thrown open for a suc- 
cession of destroyers. Where they find the principle of ' good 
innate, (we quarrel not with Locke,) they will not praise too 
much, lest its growing beauties be nipt in the bud; but. con- 
tinue watchful until the root is so firmly established, as to 
withstand, without protection, the winds of temptation. They 
will not disregard the stubborn, selfish, indocile child; they 
will, with. a choice and gentle voice and manner, seduce it to 
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refiect ; expand the optic faculty to perceive the. errors of its 
conduct, and continue their care, until, as the Tale exhibits, 
their labours are crowned with success ;—until the selfish, 
sluggish child is exchanged for the expressible girl, and the 
girl, for the established, virtuous young woman. 

We shall introduce the characters of this little work, (for 
we cannot think too well of it,) in the stages of their pro- 
cedure, usefulness, excellence, and errors. We have, in the 
first chapter, an intelligent mother and instructress; and her 
reasons for partial seclusion from the world. The character 


deserves exemplification in real life. , 


«¢ After all, Laura, (said Captain Darnley, stopping abruptly in 
the middle of the floor where he had paced for some time backward 
and forward, as if walking a ship’s deck,) after all, I cannot conceive 
why a woman, so calculated to shine in fashionable life, should 
voluntarily condemn herself to live in the retired way you do, except 
from motives of economy ; and that, considering your husband's 
liberal income, can only be caused by a degrading love of money. 

“‘ That is indeed a very serious charge, brother, (replied Mrs. 
Mackenzie, good temperedly,) and I do not know what you will say 
tome, when I acknowledge the trath, at least, of your first sup- 
position. | | 

«* Then I will answer for the last, (returned ithe Captain, hastily ;) 
for what occasion on earth can you have to be so saving, except, 
because you Jove money better than any thing else : and who would 
ever have thought of you becoming so mean and contemptible? I 
wonder where you learned it; not, I am sure, from any of your 
own family, nor yet from your husband, for it is you that have 
spoiled him : he had no taste for such work before he married you ! 
He always seemed disposed to live in a style suited to his fortune, and 
to shew that he had a heart to enjoy what he possessed ; but now, 
instead of that, we find him living as though he could scarcely get 
his way kept clear. 

‘¢ Now, my good brother, (said Mrs. Mackenzie, when the 
Captain had at length talked himself out of breath, and was again 
pacing the floor,) will you be so good as to tell me what it is, in our 
mode of living, that isso very disagreeable to you? Are you not 
satisfied with our house ? Do you not think it large enough ? 

«© Oh! asto your house, for that matter, it might serve a nobleman: 
and I must say that your grounds are beautiful. 

«* Then have we not a sufficient number of servants ? 

«© Oh yes, quite ; and I must acknowledge that you keep a very 
excellent table. | 

«¢ And as to our carriage, you yourself admired it the other day : 
and, on the same day, you gratified me by saying, you thought we 
had an uncommonly pleasant circle of friends; and that you had 
never paid a set of pleasanter visits in your life than you had done 


since you were our guest. 
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‘* Very true, Idid so. 

‘© Then what is it we are to amend? 

‘© Why your general mode of living, to be sure. You visit, it is 
true, amongst a choice circle of friends ; but still the world knows 
nothing of you. Whilst Mrs. M‘Gregor and Mrs. Macpherson, and 
Mrs. Mac this, and Mrs. Mac that, are giving their routs and their 
bails, whoever hears of Mrs. Mackenzie’s ? And why should not 
your house be open to your friends, as well as other people's ? 

«“ Tomy friends it will always, I hope, be open, (replied Mrs. 
Mackenzie ;) but I can enjoy their society better in yisits of a quieter 
nature ; and on mere acquaintance, I am not disposed to throw 
away so much time. 

‘* Ah! Laura, I suspect the money too has something to do with 
it. Is it not because you set too high a valoe on it ? 

‘‘ T docertainly set too high a value on it to be willing to spend it 
where I neither expect pleasure nor profit in return. 

«« But, pray why should you not expect as much, both of pleasure 
and profit, as other people? Iam sure you are as well calculated 
both to give and receive them as any body I know. You have beauty 
and talents,—should you. not let them be seen and admired ? 

‘‘ IT have no objection to being seen, and am very willing to be 
admired, (said Mrs. Mackenzie, smiling ;) but might I not purchase 
that gratification at too high a rate’ For, whilst I was admired 
abroad, what would become of my husband and children at home ? 
Is it not possible that they might suffer for this indulgence of my 
vanity ? | 

« Let your husband go with you, and join in, and partake of, the 
admiration, (answered her brother :) and, as for the children, the 
narsery-maids ate sufficient for some of them, and the others you 
have only to send to school, and they will be takeh care of for you. 

‘* That is a kind of work which I could not easily be induced to 
turn over to any one to do for me, (said. Mrs. Mackenzie.) 

“ Oh! that is owing to your foolish notions about education, (re- 
turned the Captain.) How do other people’s children do, think you, 
that are kept in the nursery, and scarcely ever allowed to see their 
father or mother? When they are old enough, they are sent to 
school, and remain there, without seeing home above once or twice 
a-year, till it is time, if boys, to be sent to college ; and, if girls, 
to be introduced into the world? And yet I cannot see but they 
make their way through it just as-well as those who have ten times the 
fuss made about them. 

‘‘ It happens, sometimes, no doubt, (answered Mrs. Mackenzie,) 
that there is a mind to be found with sufficient strength to make its 
way with credit and propriety, in spite of every disadvantage ; but, 
in general, I believe they need every aid that experience, when most 
judiciously applied, can give them. (Can you wonder then, with 
such ideas of the importance of education, that I should consider ita 
duty to pay the closest attention to that of my own children ? 

‘* T do not wonder at all, considering your way of thinking ; but 
I wish to convince you that you are mistaken in your opinions. 
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‘* T am afraid‘you will find that a very difficult matter. 

** It would not be, if you would allow yourself liberty to think 
about it properly. Do you not believe that a child will grow up with 
the dispositions and temper which nature gave it, in spite of every 
thing that youcan doto prevent it ? Do you expect to wark miracles? 
Do you think it would have been possible for any education to have 
made me a studious, learned philosopher ? 

‘¢ IT believe it would have been very difficult,—and still more so, 
to have planted one vicious inclination in your heart ; and yet I have 
little doubt, that habit and example might in time have had the 


effect.” 


The history of the. “‘ Metamorphoses”’ commences. Here 
will be seen their earliest characters, tutors, and procedure. 


«¢ The conversation was here interrupted by the entrance of Mr, 
Mackenzie, followed immediately by a servant, who brought a letter 
to the Captain, which he had no sooner perused, than he put it into 
his sister’s hand without speaking, when Mrs, Mackenzie immediately 
read the following : 

* To CaprTain DARNLEY, 
“* Frederick Mackenzie's, Esq. 
“* Oaklands, near Bdinburgh: 
«* My Dear Sir, : 

*¢ You very benevolently gave me a commission at the time of the 
death of your nephew, Mr. Henry Frankland, to keep a watch over 
his family, and let you know when there was any prospect of serving 
them. I have had little opportunity, during the intermediate two 
years, of executing the commission, as Mrs, Frankland has always 
shewn an invincible jealousy towards her husband’s relations. I was 
surprised, however, three days ago, to receive a message from her, 
informing me that she was extremely ill, and wished much to speak 
to me as soon as possible. I need hardly say that I immediately 
obeyed the summons, and was much shocked to find her, to all 
appearance, dying. Her unfortunate love of gaiety had induced her 
to neglect a cold which had hung long upon her, till a severe inflam- 
mation on her lungs was the consequence, which was evidently ter- 
minating her existence*in a very rapid manner. Her wish was, to 
Jet me know that she had nominated me as her executor ; and had 
left a request, that you would take upon yourself the guardianship of 
her children, who are two little girls of about five or six years old, 
but for whom I am sorry to say, a few hundred pounds is all that is 
left—for neither father nor mother, unfortunately, were in the habit 
of looking to futurity. Mrs. Frankland lived only a very few hours 
after these arrangements,but died much comforted by my assurances of 
your being kindly interested for her children. I took them home with 
me, where they are at present very happy with my young people, who 
are also much pleased with them. It has been suggested to me, that, 
in consequence of their father having been so, general a favourite, 4 
handsome subscription might easily be raised, for the purpose of 
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educating them for useful situations, where they might be enabled to 
provide respectably for themselves : I have declined, however, taking 
any steps of this nature, till I hear from you, which | have no-doubt 
will be as soon as possibly. They are two very fine sensible children, 
and exceedingly pretty, particularly the youngest, who was her 
mother’s favourite, and is certainly by much. the most engaging. Io 
the hope of being favoured as soon as possible with your commands 
respecting your new charge, 
“‘ Tremain, my dear Sir, 
‘* Your's, very sincerely, 
‘* THomas CRomMPTON. 

‘* What must I do in this business, (said the Captain, as Mrs. 
Mackenzie finished reading the letter, and put it into ber husband's 
hand for the same purpose;) what must bedone with these poor 
little helpless brats: ? 

‘© That matter will easily be settled, I think, (answered his sister.) 

‘* T cannot tell how you would settle it, (returned the Captain ;) 
but I am sure’ Jam at a loss. 

«« My brother (said Mrs. Mackenzie, with a look of great sweetness, ) 
must adopt them as his own, and employ me to take care of them 
for him till he leaves the sea, and comes to settle amongst us, and can 
take his two daughters to himself. 

‘* The Captain again made a sudden stop inthe middle of the 
floor, and, looking at his sister’s countenance, as if to find out, by 
examining it, whether she were not in jest, at length exclaimed, on 
being convinced of the contrary, is it possible, Laura, that you can 
be so blind to your own interest as to make such a proposal ? 

‘‘ T wonder when you are to understand the strange mixture of 
my composition, (said Mrs. Mackenzie, smiling.) 

“ Indeed, I cannot tell you, for it appears to me to bea thing 
altogether incomprehensible, that a woman, who can calculate so 
closely upon the expenses of a few entertainments in the year, should, 
of her own accord, advise me to adopt two children, when she 
knows that her own are at present the only ones to inherit the money 
which I shall leave behind me at my death. 

“ The only difficulty lies in your ascribing your sister's retired way 
of living toa wrong motive, (said Mr. Mackenzie,) if retired it can 
be called, when she is in the constant habit of enjoying, in a rational 
way, the society of a select, but far from confined, circle of friends. 
She avoids all great entertainments, not nterely because she thinks it 
wrong to spend so much money in so unprofitable a manner, but on 
account of the immense deal of time that they consume, which she 
proves it to bein her power to spend'to so much more advantage. I 
need not, [ am sure, remind you, that it is the economical alone 
whocan be truly generous ; and it is your sister's good management 
which makes her so indifferent about any additional fortane for our 
children. She knows that we havealready sufficient for their happi- 
nessand respectability, and her judicious economy is increasing it yearly. 

“* Then I am to suppose that this plan meets with your approbation 
too! (said the Captain.) 
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‘* Most decidedly, (answered Mr. Mackenzie.) 

‘* Then I will now own to you, that, whilst reading the letter, the 
thought occurred to myself of adopting these poor little orphans ; but 
I was afraid it would be unjust to your children, who -have so much 
nearer a claim. 

** Can the children of a sister, whose means are ample, and who 
devotes Lerself to their care, have a nearer claim than these poor 
unprotected grand-children of another, whom I know you loved most 
fondly ? (said Mrs. Mackenzie, the tear of sensibility trembling in 
her eye.) 

‘¢ But what was it that madethem portionless ? (returned her 
brother,) was it not their father’s extravagance? And what did I 
not do for him? Did I not throw thousands away upon him ? 

‘‘ That is very true, (answered Mrs, Mackenzie;) but his 
innocent children must not suffer for the faults of their parents. 
Henry was, perhaps, more to be pitied than blamed. He lost his 
excellent mother when he was too young to have derived any lasting 
advantage from her care and attention; and his father’s foolish in- 
dalgence laid the foundation of all his future errors. 

** Aye, that is according to your ideas of the effects of education. 

** Tt is so; and on that principle, I should be most anxious that 
his children should prove more fortunate. I hope, therefore, that 
you will entrust them to my care, for the present ; and nothing shall 
be wanting, that is within my power, to make their lives both happier 
and more respectable than either their father’s or mother’s was. 

‘* But this plan of your’s is really an unreasonable stretch of 
generosity, Laura, (said the Captain ;) you know it is fully in my 
power to put them to the best schools: it is therefore quite unne- 
cessary that you should have the trouble of them in addition to your 
own family. 

Tt will be in my power to pay them closer attention than they 
could possibly receive at any school, where the care is more divided, 
(replied Mrs. Mackenzie ;) and, as to the trouble, where there are 
proper arrangements made for the accommodation of a family of 
children, the addition of one or two more makes but little difference. 
Besides, you know mine are all boys, and it will be an agreeable 
change in my employment to have some girls also to attend to. Do 
not, therefore, have any scruples on my account, but set at once 
about thinking how they are to be brought here. 

** That I have determined upon already. I intend to go for them 
myself, and will take a walk down to Leith now, and make enquiries 
about a ship.” 

‘© The Captain found a ship ready to sail the next morning ; and, 
as he always travelled in so plain a style as to need little preparation, 
he took his passage in her. It was not many days before Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie received a letter, announcing his arrival in London, for he 
made a point, in consideration of what he called her womanish fears, 
to write immediately. He had not then, however, had time to see 
his two little wards, and could therefore give no further information 
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about them; but it was not more than another week before Mrs. 
Mackenzie received the following letter :— 


‘© To Mrs. Mackenziz, 
“¢ Dear Sister, 

‘‘ I am sorry to have to inform you, that the third day after I 
arrived here, I received directions to join my ship immediately, which 
is ordered abroad ; but where, I am unableto tell you. Iam sorry 
it will not be in my power to return to Edinburgh, particularly as it 
will deprive me of the opportunity of rewarding Douglas for his 
conscientious behaviour, by taking him to see the frigate that is lying 
at Leith. I hope, however, that his father will do it for me; and, 
though he may not know quite so much about a ship as I do, he wiil 
still be able to give him a great deal of information. Tell Frederick, 
that [ begin to think it is well that I did not stay much longer with 
him, lest my head should: have got crammed so full of philosophy as 
to make me unwilling to go to sea again. Iam sure, at least, that I 
should have been more and more unwilling to leave him, the longer I 
had staid with him ; for he is a good lad, and bore all my jokes about 
his gravity and learning like a man. I must now tell you that I have 
got ohe of your charges taken off yourhand. I have hada letter 
from Lady Ann Stanley, (who I believe you know was a very intimate 
friend of their mother’s,) offering to adopt Julia as her own, which is 
an offer not to be refused, though I cannot say but Iam sorry she did 
not miake choice of Isabella, as Julia is so much the pleasanter child 
that I.could have wished you to have had her. As a specimen of 
the two dispositions, I wil] relate a little circumstance which occurred 
the other day. I had them both out walking with me, and took them 
into a confectioner’s shop, and gave each of them a cake. Julia 
began to eat her’s immediately, and had just finished, when a poor 
boy came to the door to beg. He told a piteous tale about being 
very hungry, and his mother not having any thing to give him to eat ; 
which on Julia’s hearing, she turned round to her sister, and asked 
her to give him her cake ; Isabella, however, was not so charitably 
disposed, but said she was hungry herself. I held back on purpose 
to try what they would make out between them; when Julia, who 
could not resist the repeated solicitations of the little beggar, took a 
_ cake off the counter, without saying a word, and gave ittohim, I 
then came forward, and, pretending to be serious, (though, in fact, 
delighted with her readiness to serve the poor boy,) asked her if she 
had any money to pay for the cake. No, she answered, but she 
would pay for it the first time she got any. What will you give me, 
if I pay for it for you, said I? Oh! I will give you one of .my best 
kisses, she answered, and held up her pretty little mouth, with the 
most engaging sweetness. You may be sure, I did not think the kiss 
dearly bought by discharging the debt ; whilst Isabella eat her cake, 
without taking notice of what passed. It is no wonder that Julia was 
the favourite with her mother, for she is the same with every body 
else, J-am sorry that Isabella is not more like her, for your sake, 
though I know you will bear with her with more patience than any other 
No, 245, Vol. 55, October, 1818. L 
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person would, and she will be an excellerit subject for your experiments 
in education. If you ever make any thing. of her but a. selfish, 
narrow-minded soul, I will. become henceforward a convert to your 
opinion ; but I have not a notion that the most careful: management 
can make a bad tree produce good fruit. I have been so fortunate as 
to meet with a genticman whois going to Edinburgh, and has been 
so kind as to consent to take the trouble of conveying her thither. 
They set off to-morrow or next day ; so that you may expect to see 
them soon after the receipt of this letter. About the same time I shall 
set out for Portsmouth, where I bave to join my ship, and shall take 
Southampton in my way, that I may leave Julia with Lady Ann. I 
do not intend, however, to give her up entirely to her Ladyship, but 
will only lend her to her, during my absence ; for, when it is inmy 
power to have them with me, I do not think it would be right to 
separate them.” 
© To Carratw Darnter, 
‘* Thomas Crompton’s, Esq. 
<¢ No..15, Grosvenor Street, London. 
¢ Sir, 

** After the first emotions of grief are subsided for the loss of a 
friend, who. was the chosen favourite of. my heart, 1 sit down, in 
the hope of finding some alleviation of my sorrow, by making a 
request, which was the immediate dictate of my mind on hearing of 
the loss.which I had sustained. You, Sir, ]understand, are nomi- 
nated guardian tothe two little helpless beings whom my beloved Julia 
has left behind her. To you, therefore, I apply for permission to 
take her youngest darling, the inheritress of her mother’s beauty 
and virtues, to my now (a second time) widowed heart, and teach 
her to filltheaching void that death has left there. Oh! Captain 
Darnley,—wealth I despise, and could have parted with all I 
without asigh, excepting as it deprived meof the power of making others 
happy ; but to be torn from those we fondly love, is to drink deeply, 
indeed, of the bitter cup of affliction. With what delight shall I 
clasp the little angel to my bosom! she engaged my affections the 
first moment I saw her. I traced in her speaking-countenance the 
lines of those virtues which my heart always adopts.with kindred 
warmth. Nothing engages the affections likea similarity of feeling ; 
and I will venture to say, that she could fall into the care of few, 
where the charming sensibility of her:soul would. meet with fonder 
encouragement. I will teach her to feel for the miseries of others, 
and then she will have aright to look for sympathy and commiseration 
in return. 

“* I shall wait, my dear Sir, most anxiously for your answer ; 
and, in the hope of its being in unison with my wishes, 

** IT remain, with great respect, 
‘< Your obedient servant; 
“¢ Awn STANLEY. © 


But we will sum up the characters of the preceptresses, and 
the reader will not wonder at the personification of their 


pupils. 
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¢ Lapy Anw St. Joun ro Junta Franxvanp. st 
‘ My sweet girl will.not, I hope, suspect, from my slowness in 
answering her letter, that E.bave for a moment ceased to think of her ; 
or, that I have not continually regretted the succcssion of engagements 
which have prevented me from following my inclination in devoting 
an early portion to ‘her. How naturally have you drawn the picture 
of your sister, just exactly what Lexpected you would find her,— 
cold, methodical, and. prudent,—the very counterpart of her sage 
instructress, ;whom I once saw, when she was about the age that 
Isabella is now. _ And ‘the Captain, it seems, mearis to metamorphose 
my sprightly Julia-into the same kind of domestic animal. I laughed 
excessively at the idea of your baving the liberal sum of sixty pounds 
a-year allowed you, by way of saving you from the temptation of 
economizing the house-money to assist your own necessities : but the 
Captain is a novice in the wants and expenses of the female sex, when 
placed in a fashionable situation in life, and h&has been assisted, no 
doubt, by Mrs. Mackenzie, who knows almost as much about the 
matter as he does himself. And, as to having any thing to spare for 
charity, I dare say such a thing would never enter her head; or, 
at Jeast, a:sixpence, screwed from her by the urgent solicitations of a 
beggar, would, at any time, satisfy her mind that she was hnmane 
and generous. Let not this stinted allowance, however, check the 
soft impulses of pity in my sweet Julia’s feeling bosom, or freeze the 
warm current of liberality which is so natural to her ; for, though I 
have it not in my .power, at present, to send her an enclosure, she 
may depend upon occasional remittances, to make up for any defi- 
ciencies which: she might. feel. I shall write again very soon, and 
give you some account of the gaiety in which J have been involved, 
for lam now interrupted, and can scarcely get time to assure my 
beloved Julia; how fondly. and affectionately Lars her's, _ 
“ Ann St. Joun. 
“ The Colonel desires me to say all that is kind for him. — 
“* Mas. Mackenzie To Isaperta FRANKLAND. 

“* Your letter, my dear Isabella, met with a very cordial reception 
from all your friends-at Oaklands. There was quite a group formed 
round me to hear it read; even the little Emma stood over me with 
great attention, and seemed: fully repaid, for havimg to listen to so 
much that she could not understand, by heariig, at length, her name 
mentioned, and that there wasa kiss for her. 

‘*-T am much pleased, my dear girl, with the accoudt you give of 
your sister,—for you ‘prove yourself to have both discernment to see 
her foibles, and affection and charity to palliate them. She has. 
laboured under great disadvantages ; but, I hope, her heart is yet 
untainted, and that she has a virtuous disposition, and natural good 
sense, which will, in time, corréct all her little failings, and make 
her as amiable as you already describe her to be lovely and engaging. 
We all participated, with great pleasure, in your meeting with your 
friend, Mary Ann. It isa great satisfaction to me that you have such 
a female companion near you: for, with an elegance of -mind, 
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which is capable of giving additional relish to the highest sources of 
enjoyment, she possesses a propriety of judgment, and a degree of sélf- 
command, which is not often to be met with in those who have 
arrived at much greater maturity, in point of years. 

** I certainly did, as. you suppose, give your uncle ahint about 
engaging Julia and yourself in the family arrangements,—for you 
know how necessary a part I consider it in the education of a female ; 
and, as you have already been inthe habit of it, Iam sure it will 
only be an additional source of amusement to you: and I would have 
you, whenever you can do it without seeming to undervalue her 
abilities, always be ready to assist Julia with your experience. Do 
not be afraid of giving advice, from the dread of being thought 
conceited, or self-sufficient ; for it is the manner, not the mere act, 
of offering advice, which arrogates an undue self-importance. 
Advice, given in the way of remark, is generally the most readily 
received. I would nédt have you, however, when you see occasion, 
shrink from the task of giving it in a more direct manner : your only 
care then is to do it with gentleness and kindness, and shew that it is 
the result of asincere concern for her, and not from any wish to 
display superiority. In the arrangement of your own personal expenses, 
I have so often spoken to you on the subject, and so frequently recom- 
mended to you the study of Mrs. Chapone’s’ excellent Advice to her 
Niece, which anticipates all that I can possibly have to offer, that F 
shall not attempt to enlarge upon the subject,—-satisfied that you are 
not now called upon to act, for yourself in some measure, without 
having previously laid ina store of well-arranged principles to guide 
and regulate you. Never let the fear of being thought mean induce 
you to doan extravagantaction ; nor the dread of being called extrava- 
gant lead you to the commission of ameanone. Let your actions be 
the result of judgment,—and they will be sanctioned by all the best 
feelings of the heart. Self-reproach and mortification are generally 
the companions of those who act from feeling only, and leave to judg- 
ment to approve or censure as chance may determine.” 


We shall shew the results of error, and the penitence of 
misguided, unruly experience, with fashion for its leader, and 
take leave of the ‘* Metamorphoses.” 


«© «My master wishes to see Miss Julia in the breakfast-room, 
ma'am,’ (said aservant, as she opened it.) Oh dear! (cried Julia, 
in great alarm,) what can my uncle want, excepting Miss Courtley 
has met with him, and told her tale?) Do go with me, Isabella, for 
I am afraid to see him alone. 

«* You have never been in the habit of receiving any severity, from 
him, (remonstrated Isabella,) and need not now be so much alarmed. 

«* At any rate J shall have great need of you, to support and plead 
for me, (returned the agitated Julia.) Let me, therefore, entreat 

ou to go with me. ey 

«¢ Isabella complied. And-.they proceeded down stairs as fast as 
Julia’s tottering limbs would allow her ; but, on opening the room- 
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door, she started back as though she had seen a spectre : for the first 
object she beheld, was the poor woman, to whom she was in debt for 
the artificial flowers, standing near it—Come in, (said the Captain, 
in a voice very different from his usual tone,) you need not be afraid 
of this poor woman, she will not do you as much harm as you have 
done to her. : 

‘¢ Julia, no longer able to command herself, rushed forward, and 
throwing herself at her uncle’s feet, clasped her arms round his knees, 
and burst into a violent flood of tears. Iam glad to see these tears, 
(said the Captain, his own yoice faultering as he spoke,) I hope they. 
are tears of penitence and amendment. I have heard of all that as 
passed amongst you; first from Miss Courtley, and afterwards from 
Liddle, whom I questioned on the subject. I know, therefore, how 
you have behaved, and what asister Isabella has proved herself, and 
called you down, whilst this poor woman was here, whom I sent for, 
that she might be no longer without her money, and that you might 
have the punishment you so richly deserve, of looking ata person 
you bave injured. The poor woman, whose situation was scarcely 
less painful than Julia’s, now begged permission to withdraw, which, 
at Isabella's request, was granted. The Captain, now desiring Julia 
torise, said,—though Miss Courtley has exposed you, she has also 
exposed herself, and proved herself to be a mean contemptible wretch, 
whom I can never more have patience to look upon ; and am deter- 
mined, therefore, to discharge her, and desire that she may leave my 
house immediately. However you may be to blame, she is much 
more so,-—for having countenanced you so long in your extravagant 
and unprincipled behaviour. You shall go Isabella, and take her both 
that and the five-and-twenty pounds which Julia owes her, as well as 
a note from me tolet her know my wishes. 

“ The five-and-twenty pounds are already paid, Sir, (said Julia, 
speaking as well as her agitation would allow he.) 

“* Paid! (cried the Captain.) How can that be ? it is not much 
more than an hour since she told me of it. 

“* But since that time she has received it. Isabella took it to her 
just before we came down stairs. 

‘© And where did the money come from ? 

“ Julia, without speaking, put Frederick's letter into ber uncle's 
hand, who, on reading it, exclaimed,—Frederick is indeed a fine 
fellow ; and I shall the sooner forgive the pain you have given me this 
morning, as you have been the means of my knowing how to value 
both his and Isabella's character, neither of whom I ever before 
thought of as they deserve, from the foolish idea, that they were too 
learned to be worth much besides. Frederick and Douglas now 
opened the room-door, but seeing their uncle and his nieces apparently 
in deep conversation, they were drawing back, but Julia seeing them, 
—come in, (said she, going towards thedoor,) for Iam the only one 
who can possibly feel any pain at your presence ; but, as I have a favour 
to beg of my uncle, I wish for all the interest I can obtain, to prevail 
on him to grant it, and I know well that I may make myself sure of 

both of yours, in addition to Isabella's. 
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“«* With such interest, (said the Captain, recovering his compos ure 
and speaking with more cheerfulness,) the favour must be a “most 
unreasonable one to be refused. 

“¢ Tam painfally conscious, (said Julia, blushing deeply,) that my 
behaviour gives me little right to expect any indulgence, even from my 
kind uncle ; yet, with the knowledge that I have of myself, I 4m 
very sure, that even the repentance, which I feel at this moment to 
be very sincere, is not to be depended upon if I remain in the way of 
temptation. I should, therefore, wish to be allowed to go fora littfe 
time into the country to one of those seminaries, now so common, 
for the accommodation of young people, who, like me, (added she, 
smiling, asa little of her native liveliness made its way through her 
agitation,) are tooold for school, yet too young to have'sense to 
direct themselves, where I should have an opportunity of acquiring’a 
little more judgment, and should return, I hope, better fitted to 
reward my uncle for his kindness. 

‘¢ Oh! (said Isabella,) if you would but go to my aunt Mackerizte. 

‘¢ We cannot suppose that my aunt would be troubled with me, 
(answered Julia ;) for she would not find me an Isabella. 

‘* I will answer for her in that respect (said Frederick.) © ‘Nothing, 
I am sure, would give my mother greater pleasute than to be of 
service to the sister of Isabella. 

*¢ That is a excellent thought, (said the Captain.) We will all go 
down in a body to Oaklands immediately, where we Will stay as long 
as we can, and then leave Julia behind, if both she and her aunt should 
wish it. Nothing could describe the delight of Tsabella’s countenance 
at this declaration. Oh?! dear, sweet, Oaklands! (she exclaimed, 
in an ecstacy of pleasure ;) shall I then see you again once more? 
A knock at the door here announced a visitor ; and soon after, Mary 
Ann Holme made her appearance. It was easy for her to see, by the 
countenances of the whole party, that sometbing particular had 
occurred amongst them : but, on examining Isabella's face, and seeing 
there stronger marks of ‘pleasure than pain, she had no further wish 
to be informed of its ‘nature than they might seem willing to unfold. 
Frederick, however, soon told ber of the journey that had just been 
fixed upon, and called upon ber for her congratulations. 

‘* But thou dost not consider, (said she,) how great a sufferer I 
shall be by this arrangemeut,. or else thou wouldst rather offer me thy 
condolences. For what compensation canst thou make me for taking 
my friend away just as I had begun to taste the happiness of having 
her near me ? 

*€ That of giving my mother a hint that it might not be itn possible 
to get you to accomnpany her, (answered Predérick, ‘gaily .) “You 
know you were saying the other day, that your father was going to 
make a tour amongst the differént sccieties of friends throughout the 
kingdom ; and that you were to be quartered, in the mean time, 
upon whoever would have the trouble of you. Now, as I know my 
mother isa favourite with him, I hope he will not make any objection 
to entrusting his daughter with her during his absence. 

«« Not unless he be afraid (said Mary Ann, laughing,) that amongst 
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so many-heretics, I may be persuaded to become an apostate to the 
church. 7 : 

‘IT am sure, for my part, I will give hima solemn ‘promise 
never to.endeavour tomake you one, (said Douglas, with warmth ;) 
for I would not, -for:the world, have you different, in the smallest 

rticular, from what you now are. | 
_ © But, indeed, (added he, checking the ardour of his manner, of 
which, he became conscious, by observing the crimson which dyed 
‘Mary Ann's face and neck,) there is so Jittle real difference between 
us, that. there would not be much glory in a conversion on either 
side. By agreeing to differ, in a few unimportant points, we shall, I 
_am sure, enjoy a perfect union on every other subject. | 

‘* I shall rejoice in having Mary Ann with us, (said Julia ;) forit will 
give me an opportunity of making amends for the many improprieties 
of my behaviour towards her, and for which I now most sincerely beg 
her pardon ; whilst I assure her of. my, resolution to endeavour to 
deserve that friendship, which she so kindly offered on our first 
acquaintance, and which I did not then know how to appreciate, 
Mary Ann held out her hand to Julia, but, before she could make a 
reply, the Captain exclaimed,—*‘ I have no doubt we shall all of us 
like one another better than we have ever done yet, and enjoy our- 
selves at. Oaklands exceedingly, this fine weather. I will go directly 
and write to my sister,.and tel] her of the party she may expect.’ 
And now, with the concluding sentence of that letter, we will close 
our story :——‘ Never again will 1 depend upon the promises of child- 
hood for. the. future character,; for Iam now of your opinion, that, 
though amiable dispositions may assist in the. production of good fruit, 
as a rich soil aids the Jabour; of the husbandman, it depends upon 
education and example to determine what the future crop shall be,— 
for, certainly, as we have now a striking instance, they are capable ~ 
of producing 

MOST WONDERFUL METAMORPHOSES,’ ” 

We regard neither the size nor title of this book, in our 
extracts. We always have an object—conviction, to be fol- 
lowed 'by melioration: we cannot too often shew the downward 
road of folly and immoral practice ; nor exhibit too much: the 
rewards of religion, morality, or virtue.’ ; 
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Sir, . ae 
Aw address to a public individual requires no apology ; particularly to 
one, who has, like yourself, come forward in a way to. challenge 
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notoriety ; and to fix attention :—I shall not, therefore, say any thing 
by way of extenuating what you may, perhaps, deem a diberty ;: but 
which I consider an imperative duty, called for by the unconsti- 
tutional, absurd, and illiberal sentiments, contained in a paper, of 
which you are said to be the author, and which.appeared in the last 
Number of the Edinburgh Review. 

I shall merely premise, Sir, that considering the essay in question, 
as emanating from your pen, I address you personally ; should I, 
however, be mistaken, it will make no difference, as to the propriety 
of my so doing. What I say to you, I apply equally to the party ;— 
and you may divide amongst you, the meed of praise, or conTEre, 
which I may find it my duty to award. 

The essay to which I allude, is thus entitled—** Art. I. Remarks 
on the Recent State Trials, and the Rise and Progress of Disaffection 
in this Country. By William Firth, Esq. Serjeant at Law.-. A Bill 
of Rights and Liberties; or an Act for a Constitutional Reform of 
Parliament. By Major Cartwright. " I of course expected to find 
some account of the books whose titles you had recited ; with your 
reasons for differing from the worthy and learned Serjeant, a3 to the 
‘* Rise ‘and Progress of Disaffection ;° ” and for thinking that the 
‘© little nostrums and big liunders”’ of the superannuated Major, were 
inadequate to the cure of the ee which, at present, affects the 
body politic. I wassurprised, however, to find, that not one word 
of the works was to be found in the whole article, which is made a 
vehicle for the conveyance of sentiments to the public, which I 
conceive equally at variance with the constitution, and the duty of 
public men. 

The aim of the article is to justify party—and in it, the slight veil 
which has concealed the real motives of the Wuies from the for- 
bidden gaze of vulgar eyes, is removed. Place and power, are 
avowed to be the sole objects of the opposition ; and, indeed, the 
only motives which ought to influence any opposition.. In a train of 
sophistical reasoning, which would not disgrace the pen of a Jesuit, 
it is attempted to shew the necessity of an entire union of party to 
oppose Ministers, RicGmT or WRONG; and the perfect propriety of 
every mioor individual surrendering both his vote and his conscience 
into the hands of his leader. 

The justification of what you denominate ‘‘ regular party,” which 
you derive from the nature of the connexion between Ministers and 
their dependents, whom you term ‘‘ a party—a party, too, regularly 
marshalled, and kept together in one solid body,”—is, in fact, the 
consequence of the oppesition of faction ;—and were it not for that 
union, no pablic business would be transacted—npo Ministers would 
retain their places a week against the ‘‘ factious’’ proceedings of a 


‘« systematic opposition ;” who, determined ‘at all events to differ 
from the Minister, “ becausé he is Minister,” afford a sufficient justi- 
fication of the opinion, that thete ‘‘ is as great a sacrifice of con- 
science in always agrecing with an a ne as in constaptly® sup: 
porting a Minister.” 
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Conscious that the charge.of inconsistency might well be brought 
against many of your partizans, who have opposed measures in oppo= 
sition, which they supported when Ministers, and wice versd, you 
observe; et 

‘« Tt is thus eventually necessary to regard.every measure, whether 
proposed by the government or their opponents, not merely on its 
own merits, but in) connexion. with the men who bring it forward, 
and the system: of which it forms a part. Suppose a measure, in 
itself good, is propounded by a set of Ministers, whose whole con= 
duct. is at variance with its principles, whose good faith in executing 
it, cannot betrusted, and who may, independent of bad intentions, 
have no power to do its merits full justice, a man may most consci- 
entiously resist the proposition; and he is liable to no charge of fac- 
tious conduct; or of inconsistency, if he object to it in the hands of 
one class of statesmen, and afterwards approve of it in those. of 
another and better description.” 

This is: followed by a censure of those who make ‘‘ measures, not 
men,” the ‘f subject of deliberation or of choice ;” but I think every 
real friend to the constitution miust agree,.that it is the former, and 
not the latter, that ought to form the general standard of conduct, by 
which they shonid oppose or support any motion made in the house, 
either by Ministers, or their opponents. The doctrine advanced by 
you, proves how correct those are in their opinions, who assert that 
those ** who attack the government of the day,” are merely, ‘‘ pro- 
secuting their own interests; and only desirous of changing the pre- 
sent servants of the crown, to take their places ;"—‘‘ that men and 
not measures is the criterion of praise or blame ;”—and that ‘‘ the 
same persons would approve the same, propositions which they now 
most. loudly condemn, were they, but made by their own chiefs.” 
In fact, you do not attempt to disprove these opinions ;, but to justify 
them--and have thereby affixed for ever to the name of Whig, the 
idea of a place-hanting partisan, ‘‘ who follows, party for, the sake of 
its patronage;"", and who will not, permit, if he can avoid it, any 
measure to be adopted by the Ministers, however, beneficial to. the 
nation ; but in blind obedience to the dictates of his master, will move 
in the circle described. by him, like.a, puppet, obedient to the wire 
which sets it in motion. One who holds out.an invitation for the des- 
perate, the depraved, and the, discontented, to-join the banners of 
opposition——-who demands -no. princaple.on,the part of those who act 
with him, but is quite contented with; their votes ; and who has only 
one ruling motive as the director of his actions, the desire to fix him- 
self or his friends:in the-seat \of. power, jwhere they may.lord it.over 
prince and people, and throw, their chains on both.—-Thus you ask— 

“* Who can serious/y maintain, that we ought nicely to investigate 
the grounds of each man’s support, who is willing to take our, part ? 
Who so silly,,as to ask whether, one. pexson, is encouraged by his 
hopes—another. by his vanity—a.,third by, his,love of action—or to 
criticise this moyement of the. public mind, as. tinged with enthu- 
sas, and that as somewhat extravagant ?” 
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And you condemn as ‘ wiseacres or puritans,” those ‘‘ who object 
(o a party for availing itself of every support, without asking to what 
it may be owing ;’—whether this. is not degenerating into complete : 
faction ; whether it is not sufficient to justify even more unconsti- 
tiitional acts-in Ministers, which otherwise would have no apology— 
I Jeave to an independent public to determine. 

The next proposition I come to, is one so unaccountable, as coming 
from your pen, that I must transcribe it at some length, to give that 
part of the public who may not see the Review, an opportunity ‘of 
judging of the amazing consistency of your conduct and opinions. 

‘* Near akin to the last topic on which we have touched, .is the 
benefit derived to the cause of sound and liberal principles, by aristo- 
cratical influence being enlisted in the ranks of party. The power of 
great families is, indeed, a most necessary part of the array to which 
the people must look for their security against mis-government. | It is 
in vain to stigmatize this co-operation as the influence of a domi- 
neering oligarchy. Such are the clamours cunningly raised by the 
minions of arbitrary power ; scarcely with less wickedness echoed by 
the wild fury of demagogues; and senselessly listened to by the 
unthinking rabble.” 

This from Mr, Brougham! who, at the late election, came for- 
ward as the champion of popular rights against aristocratic inter- 
ference !—who declared, that ‘‘ in reference to Lord Lowther, he 
felt no animosity : in private life he was ready to give his Lordship 
every praise : it was only his Lordship’s undue inféuence which he 
opposed ! !"——O tempora? O mutantur f 

It is rather doubtful who is meant to be designated by the epithet 
of ** minions of arbitrary power ;” unless you include yourself, and 
those who espoused your cause in Westmoreland. Certain I am, 
that it isa complete misnomer if applied to the present Ministers or 
their adherents ; who are no enemies, but decided friends, to the 
just and- constitutional influence of the aristocracy, although they 
cinnot admit that high offices in the gift of the crown, ought to be 
considered as heir-looms in a great family ; and descend, like the 
family plate, from one generation to another—or that aman who 
could, either from motives of party spleen, or from sentiments of 
contempt or disrespect for revealed religion, give his name to a sub- 
scription intended as a reward for-blasphemy, was a fit person to be 
Lord Lieutenant of an opulent County—though his father might have 
held the office with credit and respectability. 

In short, taking the late contest in Westmoreland in connexion 
with the above paragraph, (whether you are, or are not, the author, 
will not make the slightest shadow of difference in the application,) it 
is sufficiently evident, that you have no objection to having all the 
artifices of faction, and all the influence of aristocracy, ‘‘ marshalled 
on one side; but on the other, every effort to support their principles, 
is to be branded as unconstitutional and arbitrary. 

The ‘* coalitions of parties” next meet with an advocate in your 
- pen, and the “union of Mr, Fox and Lord North, at the close of 
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the American war,” is described as ‘ justifiable upon principle, yet 
reprehensible in point of prudence.” That coalitions may be formed, 
and have been formed, upon grounds honourable to both parties, is 
true; but none but a Wuie, could offer any excuse for such a 
monstrous conjunction, as that between Fox and Lord North—in 
which the latter, unfortunately for his honour, suffered his desire of 
being revenged upon his political enemies, to overcome that political 
antipathy which existed between him and the former—and which was 
fully justified by Mr. Fox's language and conduct after his secession 
from the party of the premier, at an early period of the American 
differences, - Both those’ statesmen are now in their graves; but the 
page of history will present a never-fading record of the artifice, and 
unbounded ambition of the ofe—with the credulity and ill-judged 
vesentment of the other. 

The’ attainment of power by party efforts, you contend is the 
“avowed object of their operations ; not for the sake of the emolu- 
ments atid ‘patronage connected with office, but for the sake of the 
principles which they professed ;"—and you quote Burke, as defending 
and justifying such conduct. But the quotation from Burke has a 
qualification with it; that none but “ just methods” are to be pur- 
sued—and that it must be ‘‘ a generous contention for power, on 
manly and honourable maxims ;"—that the party who call themselves 
Whigs, arenot thus actuated, but that the concluding words of your 
quotation® are strictly applicable to them, I trust, before I have con- 
cluded this letter, I shall fully prove. 

If the opposition are justified in their attempts to obtain power, 
the Ministry are equally justified in their endeavours to keep. posses- 
sion of it—their principles are as sacred to them, as those of the 
“ Wuies,” (if they have any,) are to those pure and disinterested 
statesmen—whose failing—hear it reader—is—the want of da ‘* han- 
kering after place !"—-The country itself must decide between the 
rival candidates—and if the artifices of faction were discontinued, 
and the public voice FatrLy expressed, the decision would not be in 
favour of the hypocritical pretenders, who combine ‘* proscription of 
cthers"’ with the desire of power for themselyves—who would make 
the King a puppet, and the people slaves ! 

Before I follow you through your ‘* observations upon the present 
aspect of polities in this country,” I shall beg leave to give my idea of 
party, and the extent to which I am of opinion their operations can 
constitutionally be carried; and although I move in an humbler 
sphere than Mr. Broughain, yet I flatter myself, my ideas of “* party 
union,” wii be found more accordant to the spirit of our constitu- 
tion—more consonant to the dictates of common sense—than those 
which I have condemned. - 

Parties are the natural offspring of rrsepom. Under an arbitrary 





* «© Impostors, who, have deluded the ignorant with professions 
incompatible with human practice, and have afterwards incensed them 
by practices below the level of vulgar rectitude.” 
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government they can have no existence; and ‘if they form the 
alloy, they are also the indications and the fruits of” liberty. A con- 
stitutional. jealousy of the conduct of Ministers—a watchful eye upon 
the public expenditure—and a constant care for the preservation of 


‘ the people's privileges against the encroachments of authority—ought 


(o be the basis of all party,conduct. But an unqualified opposition to 
Ministers—a systematic condemnation of all their measures, is not 
only unconstitutional, but is highly injurious to liberty—and is the 
great cause of parliamentary corruption, on the part of the adminis- 
tration, by means of the influence which they possess—this influence 
they are obliged frequently to extend to objects, perhaps not strictly 
worthy ; because a ‘‘ factious opposition,” by its ill “judged and 
nevet-ceasing hostility, renders it an imperative necessity for them 
either tamely to succumb to their antagonists, or to strengthen them- 
selves by every means in their power—they have no alternative. 

Thus whilst a constitutional opposition forms a‘ powerful check to 
ambitious and corrupt rulers; and renders them more cautious than 
they otherwise would be in their public conduct, and more careful of 
making inroads upon the rights of the people—the opposition of a 
faction only serves to strengthen them in their places—and in the 
contest for power, the interests of the nation are forgot by both. In 
following a party, no man ought to give up his own right of judging 
upon any particular measure. This would be, indeed, to make our 
House of Commons the representative of a few families—and would 
justly subject it to the censure which the radical reformers cast upon 
it--deliberation would be useless—the splendid talents of the most 
accomplished orator would be of no avail. As all must go with their 
minds fully made up, (or, at Jeast, with a determination to obey 
their orders,) the farce of debate would be useless—and every thing 
requisite would be, for the Speaker to propose the measure, and 
divide the House. This subservience to the will of other men—who 
are to be elevated at the expense of the honour and honesty of their 
supporters, is. one of the most abject and degrading species of sla- 
very. It debases the man who submnits to it, below the level of the 

mechanic, who earns his subsistence ‘‘ by the sweat of his brow,” 
but who maintains an honest independence—a manly sturdiness of 
opinion—-which elevates him in mental dignity, far above the slaves 
of power, gr the tools of faction. 

What is here.said of the opposition, applies equally to the adherents 
of the Ministry. An independent man should scorn to surrender bis 
right of judging upon political questions, either to the Minister, or 
his opponents ;—but it is to be observed, that the conduct of the 
latter affords a justification to the friends of government, which, 
were their opponents’ conduct more liberal, they would be deprived 
of, 

In short, “ party, when restrained by proper limits, and under 
the influence of pure and patriotic motives, is a safeguard to liberty, 
and a powerful check upon ambitious and tyrannical governors ; but 
when it is carried to excess, regardless of moral and religious principles, 
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it rages like ari infuriated monster, and carries on a work of universal 
desolation.” / 

I come now to your observations upon the State of Parties at pre- 
sent in the kingdom—with regard to the principles of those parties, : 
we differ most essentially—and I shall first select what you have said 
of the Ministerial party, with my reasons for dissenting from you in 
your estimate of their abilities, and opinion of their measures. 

You stigmatise the Ministers: as, ‘‘ beyond all comparison, the 
most contemptible that ever governed a great nation ;"—as the 
“* enemies of every reform, and of none more than retrenchment ;"— 
as unwilling to yield “ any of the patronage of the crown,” and 
determined that ‘* until forced, they will lessen none of the people's 
burthens ;"——as * friendly to large military establishments,"—*‘ hos- 
tile to every improvement ;"—and that they are the protectors and 
palliators of ‘* abuse of every decription.” An inviting character, it 
must be confessed.— Let us see how far it is founded in truth, 

** Contemptible”’ as the Ministers are, they have achieved that, 
the very idea of which, you and your associates, have repeatedly 
declared to be chimerical and absurd. Whatever difference of 
opinion may exist as to the necessity or justice of the late war, the 
magnanimity with which they wielded the resources of the empire, 
the steady fortitude with which they single-handed, maintained the 
cause of liberty against the world—and the glorious issue to which 
they brought the contest—are surely subjects of well-merited praise. 
Every avowed object of the war was obtained; though the opposition 
had frequently declared their accomplishment to be impossible :— 
“‘ security for the future,” and ‘* indemnity for the past,” as far as it 
was possible to obtain such indemnity, has been gained ;—and a 
has been conquered which bids fair to be one of the most lasting and 
honourable ever concluded. 

Of reforms obnoxious to the spirit and letter of our constitution 
they are certainly the enemies—but of retrenchment, I maintain, 
that they are the decided friends. Taxes.to the amount of 19,300,000/. 
have been abolished—you ascribe to the Whigs, the merit of having 
“‘ compelled” them to “ relinquish an enormous amount of taxes 
the most burthensome and oppressive ;” but this I deny. The aboli- 
tion of the property tax was, indeed, obtained by the efforts of the 
Opposition—but this has reference not to the remission of the burthen 3 
but only to the mode in which that remission should be obtained ; 
and whether this measure was better than the repeal of taxes which 
more immediately affected the necessaries of life, is a very doubtful 
point. Asa tax, it cost as little in the levying of it, a3 any impost 
would do—it neither affected the raw materials or intermediate profits 
of the manufacturer—and was equally favourable to the agricultural 
class, as comparatively few of that number paid it-~and it had one 
peeuliar advantage, as an Hon. Member observed, ‘“ it reached those 
wealthy men who lived like beggars, and made them pay like 
princes,” That it had its evils is certain—but, at all events, it was 
acither so oppressive or unconstitutional as the introduction of the 
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excise into private houses would have been; and this last was a 
measure which the Whig administration of 1806 were reluctantly 
compelled to abandon. 

In the expenditure every reduction has been made that the 
circumstances of the times have allowed; and it may be a question, 
whether that reduction was not too great at the time, and whether it 
did not assist in causing the depression of prosperity which ensued. 
That is, however, happily over; and further economical reforms 
may now be pursued, without any fear of endangering the safety of 
the political vessel. . 

With fegard to our military establishment, large as it is, I main- 
tain that it is not larger than is consistent with the situation of the 
other European powers. A great change has taken place in that 
respect, in the policy of all the continental states ;—-and are we alone 
to leave ourselves defenceless—and exposed to any attack which 
Caprice or ambition may dictate? What would be our situation now, 
with an army entirely disbanded, upon the event of war’ again 
breaking out? Our enemies would be ready for the contest, whilst 
we should have to lose that time in preparation—which-they would 
spend in action. It was the niaxim of an eminent statesman, **'that 
the best way to preserve peace, is always to be-prepared for war.” 
The Whigs, however, think otherwise ; and would deliver us ap to 
our enemies, bound and fettered, and incapable of making an effectual 
resistance. 

The expense of our military establishment is nothing, when put in 
competition with the advantages derived from being constantly pre- 
pared either to resist aggressions, or to defend our rights—and ‘those 
who maintain that an English army is dangerous to liberty—know 
little either of the genius of our soldiers or of the people. It is dane 
gerqus only to the seditious and the traitorous. To those, who con- 
temning the mild influence of civil authority, call for the interference 
of the military, to enforce obedience to the laws. It is dangerous to fac- 
tious demagogues—to restless revolutionists—but to the good citizen, 
and loyal subject, it offers no cause of alarm. 

In fact, Miniscers have’ done al] that could reasonably be expected— 
they have shewn their aversion to retrenchment, by repealing taxes to 
the amount of 19,300,000/. and curtailing the yearly expenditure on 
the peace establishment nearly 9,000,000. They have shewn their 
dlesire to retain all the patronage of the crown, by reducing: govern- 
ment offices, and abolishing sinecure salaries, as far as circumstances 
will admit ;—and they have shewn’ their-hostility to‘every improve- 
ment, and their determination to protect and palliate every abuse, by 
making inquiries into the execution of al} the publie business, by cur- 
tailing the expenses of the different offices ; and by adopting the sug- 

ns of their opponents, where they could ‘possibly lead to any 
beneficial result. 

The improved, and rapidly improving state of the country, isa 
proaf of the wisdom: of ‘their measures of domestic. policy—they 
have succeeded! in firmly establishing public credit—in meliorating 
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the whole internal state of the kingdom—and have procured forus 
the respect ef foreign powers—~and peace and tranquillity at, home. 

I could say much more on this part of my subject; but Ivhastento 

our character of the Whigs, whom you describe as embodying a 
« formidable association. in behalf of the principles of civil and:reli- 
gious ‘liberty, and in general of liberal, enlightened, and patriotic 
policy,” which, ‘ whether we regard the high rank and ample pro- 
visions of many members, the cominanding talents and acquirements 
of others, or the miere amount of their. numerical force,” forms such 
a ‘‘ party union as was never before witnessed.” That the Ministers 
have been able to ‘‘ stand against such opposition,” you attribute tothe 
efforts of a third party, the radical reformers ;. but whilst these ‘* new 
candidates for popular favour were doing nothing for the country,” -you 
say ‘‘ the Whigs were resolutely opposing every dangerous stretch of 
power, and defending the cause of liberty and mational independence,” 
—that ‘‘ they. are jealous of their country’s honour, with regard te 
foreign powers, and as hostile to the mad or wicked designs of 
traitors at home,-as the courtiers themselves ;*° and »you recommend 
union, which must ensure. the speedy triumph of the party; throngh 
the honest and zealous support of the-people, 

Notwithstanding the Whigs have been clamorous for parliamentary 
reform—it now appears that it is to be only a secondary considefation, 
“ Some of them ate conscientiously, and, upon long refleetion, 
averse to all parliamentary reform whatever ; none of them are advo= 
cates. of universal suffrage; and the great majority of them, though 
sincerely attached to a moderate and rational system of reforni,refase 
toregard that, or any other question, .as alone deserving attention. 
A few of the party have, in the course. of time, so far altered: their 
opiuions on the subject, not so far.as.to oppose reform, but to eéon- 
sider it as legs vitally important than they. at first deemed it. -They 
are, therefore, to be admitted to. power without any other pledge than 
‘“ retrenchment, and reformation of abuses,’ which ‘‘ adone-ouglit 
to be the master-principle of the party.” , 

The people at any rate, cannot, should your party be elevated to 
power, be.yery sanguine in, their hopes of a reformation ; they: know 
what they have to expect, on.that head; but I mastthink»itwather 
impolitic to avow the non-importance of what you bave often:zepre-- 
sented.as essentially necessary... 9) ©); S90 1 

These are the principal topics,of this essay,:which has.exciied some 
conversation in, the ,political .world;,. and, 1 shall now. proceed -to 
examine what grounds .the,. public: have to expect. any particular 
benefits from. calling your-party, to.0ffice, which can be.only-done by 
a retrospective examination of, their conduct when the reins.of power 
have been jn _, their. haads.;. but, . first,..a few, words.as:to, the: radical 
reformers-+whom,, however, you may_affect,to despise, you, hayeno 
objection to make use of, if it suits your purpose, or affords youva 
surer prospect of gaining your ends. My letter will not-now-be so 
personal ; but -will.be more addressed tothe party... 

As far.as I, can judge from their conduet, J 4suppose the-Whigs, 
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although a place-honting opposition—determined to oppose thé 
Minister of the day, ‘ aH or wrong,” are, nevertheless, attached 
to.the form of the constitution, and would not willingly contribute 
to its destruction—they only wish to Jend it, to accommodate them- 
selves;—but I cannot suppose them so insane as to seek the subversion 
of that government which gives them consequence—and those laws 
which afford protection and security to all. 
. The radical reformers on the contrary are a rade band of des- 
» who without either talent or virtue to qualify them for the 
task of leading the people, have, with all the impudence of ignorant, 
and the malignity of envious minds, come forward to libel every insti- 
tution in the coantry ; and have been but too successful in sowing the 
seeds of rebellion and sedition ; which promise q plentiful harvest. 

In common with each other, the Whigs and the radical reformers 
have both the “ rights of the people” continually in their mouths ;— 
but, at present, they differ very widely as to the nature of those 
rights. I have not been able to collect even from your essay, what 
the former mean by the words ; at any rate, it is certain that they 
have two significations at least ; one to serve when they are in power ; 
the other to be used when they are out. The latter, with just about 
as much honesty as the former, but with not quite so much cunning, 
‘boldly avow their design to obtain as the “‘ rights of the people,” the 
power of disposing at pleasure of the property of the wealthy part of 


‘the community ; of effectually controlling all who may oppose them ; 


and of mergiug'all the privileges of the King, and the Nobles, in the 
representatives, not of the virdue, the wisdom, and the property of the 
country; but of its knavery, folly, and poverty. They do not. want 
reform, they want revolution ; they want to excite the tempest of civil 
wrath, which would burl destruction.on the palace, and overwhelm 
the lowly cottage with its fury. In the hour of horror, they might 
take the opportunity of emerging from that state of obscurity, for 
which Nature had designed them; but totally unfitto — 


¢¢ Ride in the whirlwind and direct the storm.” 


They would perish in the havoc they had made, and the execrations of 
their countrymen would be their funereal requiem. 

Yet these men pretend to ** theories of preternatural purity, 
founded on a notion of doing away with all the accustomed relations, 
of reaping all the ties by which society is held together. Property is 
to have no influence, talents no respect, virtue no honour, among 
their neighbourhood ; naked abstract political rights are to be set up 

inst the authorities of nature and of reason ; and the result of suf- 
frages thus freed from all the ordinary influences, which have operated 
upon mankind from the beginning of the world, is to be the erection 

some untried system of politics, of which it may be sufficient to 
say, thatif it rose with the mists of the morning, it would dissolve in 
the noontide sun.”* : 
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But whatever discrepance there may be in principle or in conduct, 
in one point both the factions most cordially agree, viz. to vilify and 
abuse every’ member of the administration, and to censure every 
measure brought forward by them. They are both agreed in exciting 
in the people a discontent against the government—they are both 
agreed in ufging them to oppose the present Ministers; and their 
cajolery, threats, and money, (all of which they have pretty plenti- 
fully made use of;) have ‘been.so far successful, as to procure the 
return to parliament of ‘several Whig members, to the exclusion of 
the adherents. of government, The exultation of the Whigs is 
unbounded—you come forward in their official gazette to announce 
the great accession of strength which they have derived ; and to per- 
suade the people that one hundred and eighty Members of the House 
of Commons, with. ‘ Citizen Tierney ” at their head, will carry the 
treasury by storm—and force the Tories to capitulate at discretion. 
The names of Brougham, Tierney, Romilly, Waithman, Wood, and 
the rest of the “ bands of worthies” are trumpeted through the 
kingdom, as the promised political saviours of the nation; and they 
are ** familiar as household names, in the cups of those who drink 
confusion to a reigning Ministry.” . 

But high-raised hopes are often disappointed. It shall, therefore, 
be my task to point out some few drawbacks to the promised scheme 
of political) redemption, as- arising from the past conduct of the 
Whigs, when in power. I shall do this out of a friendly solicitude 
for both the people and their friends; it will prepare the former for a 
‘* falling off’ in the performance of your promises; and will, of 
course, smooth the way of yourself and your party, when you attain 
power; as to the task of satisfying the people, that it is quite ridi- 
culous to expect a Whig. to remember his professions when out of 
place—his only object being to get 2; and in politics, as in war, 
every stratagem is allowable. fitlon 

As ‘* retrenchment” is to be the grand object of the new Ministry 
—at least, as it is the avowed one by you, and as it forms the burthen 
of their speeches in parliament and at-tavern meetings ; or when they 
are displaying their eloquence to thé wonder of a gazing mob ata 
town meeting or common hall—lI. shall adduce one striking example, 
to show the extent to which we might expect that retrenchment 
would be carried—and as the present Ministry are accused of a deter- 
mination not to surrender any of the influenré of the crown—it will | 
also show what we may expect on that head from their successors. 

In the autumn of 1779, Mr. Burke gave notice, that after the 
Christmas recess, he should propose 2 plan of public economy—in 
the course of his speech, he observed,—‘‘ that the. whole of the 
national grievances. was owing to the fatal and overgrown influence of 
the crown ; and that influence itself to the public prodigality. They 
appeared to him to. move; in a‘circle; to be- alternately cause and 
effect ; and the accumulated product of both was swelled to such an 
enormous degree, that not only our power as a state, but every vital 
energy, every active principle of the national liberty would be over- 
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turned by it.” Accordingly, on the 11th of February, 1780, Mr. Burke 
introduced five bills, feunded on his own different facts and inquiries, 
for the purpose of effecting an economical reform, and curtailing the 
power of the crown—these bills were rejected. 

On the 15th of February, 1781, Mr. Burke again brought forward 
his plan. of economy.* In his speech, he observed, that—*‘ the 
saving which would result from this plan, would amount to about 
200,000/. a year. But what he valued more highly than the whole 
of this saving, was the annihilation of an improper influence over fifty 
members of parliament.” The bill was again rejected. 

On the 15th of April, 1782, (the Whigs having succeeded in 
ousting the Ministry,) Mr. Fox presented a message from his 
Majesty, recommending to the Commons ‘“‘ the consideration of an 
effectual plan of economy ;” and Mr. Burke’s bill was again intro- 
duced, but ‘‘ it no longer appeared before the public with all the 
Captivating allurements which had been lent to it, while designed by 
Opposition to embarrass government.” ‘The ‘‘ retrenchment” was 
reduced to 72,308/. per annum ; and the bill was introduced by the 
Hon. Mover, both tardily and silently ; and it was not till the second 
reading, that he was goaded into an attempt at defending his measure 
against the imputations it incurred for varying essentially from his 
original propositions. Hesaid— 

‘* He had omitted a regulation for supplying the royal household 


- by contract, because the measure was generally unpopular, The 


regulations with respect to Wales were abandoned because they did 
not appear to please the people, who were taught by a faction to 
regard them with horror. The retrenchment in the ordnance office 
he had postponed, if not wholly renounced, because the department 
was filled by a nobleman whose patriotism and frugality would super- 
sede the necessity of restraint. The mint was not yet regulated, 
because the Directors of the Bank were unwilling to assume the 
execution of its duties. -The offices of treasurer and cofferer of the 
household were suffered to remain, because their possessors carried 
white wands, and their abolition would appear an encroachment-upon 
the splendour and dignity of the crown. The Duchies of Lancaster 
and Cornwall were left unregulated, because the clamours which had 
been raised about Wales, might extend to them also.” So érifling 
did these reasons appear, that even Mr. Poweys and Colonel Bane 
were not satisfied with them—however, nothing more could be 
obtained—the bill passed—*‘ barely unopposed, but wholly uncele- 
brated ;” and the public were obliged to be content with a paltry 
saving of 72,000/. per annum, with the influence of the crown undi- 
minished ; after they had been encouraged to indulge in golden dreams 


——— 





* Instead of five bills, one only was now proposed “* for the better 
regulation of his Majesty’s civil establishment, and of certain public 
offices ; for the limitation of pensions, and the suppression of certain 
useless, expensive, and inconvenient salaries; and for applying the 
monies saved thereby to the public service.” 
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of economy—and had expected to find the prurient shoots of infla- 
ence pruned by the hand of constitutional reform ! ‘ 

It is from experience of the past, that we must judge of men’s 
conduct for the future ; whether the above ‘‘ case in point” affords 
any encouragement to put faith in the promises of ‘‘ retrenchment and 
reformation of abuses,” now held out tous, I must leave the public 
to determine. 

In addition to ‘‘ retrenchment and reformation of abuses,” the 
Whigs also profess a zeal for the country’s honour abroad—and an 
hostility to the mad and wicked designs of traitors at home. I take 
the liberty of asking you, Sir, whether we are to look for these attri- 
butes in the conduct of the party upon the death of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, when they deserted the councils of their country, 
because their leader was disappointed in the expectations he had 
formed, and had the mortification to see Lord Shelburne preferred 
before him ? Or in the infamous coalition with Lord North, made to 
embarrass government at a time when distress and discontent were 
universal ; with a view to place and power on AWY TERMS, Dot with 
any desire of relieving the burthens of the people? Shall we find 
them in the celebrated India Bill, which struck at the root of all our 
chartered rights—and would have raised an ambitious faction to the 
height of power, and secured them in the possession of it against all 
the efforts of the people, or the wish of the monarch to dislodge 
them? It would not, indeed, have curtailed the influence of the 
crown, but it would have thrown such an immense share of patronage 
into the hands of Ministers, that the ‘* King would have been a 
cypher on the throne,” as-he could not have disposed of the meanest 
office without leave from the keepers; not of kis conscience, but of his 
power. 

Are we to look for them in the debates on the Regency Bill ? 
When, in defiance of precedent and law, they declared the Prince 
“ hereditary Regent of the realm,’’—and inculcated the doctrines of 
legitimate descent and divine indefeasible right, in opposition to the just 
claims of parliament and of the people? Shall we find them in the 
conduct of Mr. Fox, who sent Mr. Adair, in 1791, as H1s ambas- 
sador to Russia, to ‘* frustrate the objects for which the Minister of 
the crown was authorised to treat ;"" in which mission he absolutely 
succeeded ?* 

More instances of their regard for their country’s honour, and their 
hostility to domestic traitors, are to be found in the conduct of the 
party at the French Revolution, The ‘horough-bred Whigs were the 
apologists of every vile and detestable act of that memorable period ; 
and the aspersers of their own government, for adopting wise and 


Queen 





* Perhaps this may be considered more as the act of Mr. Fox than 

of the party ;—but let it be recollected that it is their creed, as 
avowed by Mr. Brougham, to follow implicitly their leader ; and as 
they now profess the principles of C. J. Fox, no doubt they approved 
of his conduct. 
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precantionsty measures to stop the propagation of French principles 
ere ; and to preserve this country from the anarchy and corfusion 
which triumphed in France. At the same time they encouraged and 
supported the various societies in the kingdom, whose aim was to sub- 
vert our constitution, and who were in actual correspondence with the 
Nationa] Convention of France, who promised them aid to achieve their 
nefarious designs. They justified the conduct of the ‘* acquitted felons,” 
(as Mr. Windham called them,) who were, doubtless, guilty of the 
crime of which they were indicted, though so tender are our laws of 
all that concern the life, liberty, and property of the subject, that 
there was not sufficient legal evidence to condemn them. Their 
honourable feelings were continually evinced during the war, in the 
depreciation of the glorious actions of our naval and military heroes, 
and in the exaltation of those of our opponents ; and in 1706, when 
our tars, forgetting their high and exalted character, departed from 


their allegiancc, and 


‘* British sailors, long their country’s pride, 

In open mutiny the laws defied, 

Alt order spurn’d, against their King rebell'd, 

And scarce from blood their murderous hands withheld.” 


At this tremendous period, their leader seceded from his duty, and 


«¢ Alike indifferent to him, 
The vessel of the state to sink or swim.” 


It may be also asked, whether the qualities enumerated by you, 
are to be found in their secession from parliament in 1797—in the 
justification of the Irish Rebels—in the infamous slanders, cast both 
in and out of parliament, upon the gallant soldiers who were 
employed in the suppression of that rebellion; or in the calumnies 
and unfounded aspersions, with which they at the same time assailed 
his Majesty's Ministers ? Are we to look for them in the information 
which, by means of their speeches in parliament, they frequently 
contrived to give the enemy of the designs and intentions of the 
British government? Are we to look for them in their justification 
of the conduct of Buonaparte subsequent to the peace of Amiens? 
Conduct at which every true-hearted Englishman indignantly revolted ; 
but which the Whigs approved, and declared to be perfectly consis- 
tent with his friendly declarations ! | 

These ephemeral administration, after the death of the immortal 
Pitt, affords no events which can be recorded to their credit. Their 
first act was a glaring violation of the constitution, in framing a bill, 
authorising Lord Grenville to hold the situation of Auditor of the 
Exchequer with that of first Lord of the Treasury ; two offices, 
which, as they are intended to be a check upon each other, the law 
declares to be incompatible to be held by the same person! After 
having bestowed the most unqualified censure upon all Mr. Pitt's 
plans of finance, they were compelled, when they came into office, 
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tacitly to confess that they were the best adapted to the necessities of 
the times, by acting themselves upon the same system, only ‘with 
considerable augmentations., They increased the war taxes from 
13,000,000. to 19,000,000/. ; raised the property tax from six and a 
half to ten per cent. ; and expressly exempted the King’s private pro- 
perty from the operations of this impost, which had never been done 
before. Their attempt at negotiation with France, only proved the 
soundness of Mr. Pitt’s policy ; and the nation derived no other satis- 
faction from it, than the consciousness of having begged for peace, and 
being refused it! They depressed the spirits of our soldiers and sai- 
lors, by treating the capture of the Cape of Good Hope, as a matter 
wholly insignificant, and refused the thanks of parliament to the 
gallant captors? They recalled and censured Sir Home Popham for 
an action, splendid in itself, and which, had it been followed up 
with the same spirit in which it was undertaken, must have been most 
important to the country. 

After having censured every continental connexion, and reprobated 
every measure undertaken with a view to defend the King’s German 
dominions ; they declared war against Russia expressly upon the 
ground of its conduct to Hanover! They endeavoured to procure 
the extension of the excise on beer to private houses; and though 
the scheme failed, the failure is not attributable to them. In fine, 
during the short period they were in power, they committed more 
unconstitutional acts—lavished sinecures and grants with a less 
unsparing hand—and gave away more public money in the shape of 
pensions—than their opponents did in a long and arduous administra- 
tion! ! Yet this is the faction—these are the men who are now the 
advocates of economy! To whom the people are directed to look as 
“their natural leaders” in the cause of retrenchment ; and whose 
principles are held forth as the only cnes upon which the salvation of 
the country can be accomplished. | 

What has been their conduct since their return to the opposition 
benches? Has it not been equally opposed tothe honour and interests 
of their country? By their speeches and declarations, the Americans 
were urged to the prosecution of claims which, had they been con- 
ceded, (and the Whigs would have conceded them,) must have totally 
annihilated our maritime superiority. Their pretensions were 
defended and justified by arguments which they did not think of 
themselves—and every measure adopted by government to repress the 
audacity of these Transatlantic Republicans, and maintain our just 
rights, was represented by them as an unwarrantable assumption of 
power ; and the openly-acted upon hostility to this country, and par- 
tiality for France, which characterised the American cabinet, was 
ascribed to maxims of just and sound policy ; and designated as a 
proper resistance to what were termed the arbitrary measures of our 
government. 

Consistent in tlieir determination, ‘‘ right or wrong,” to ‘‘ emZar- 
rass Ministers,” and ‘‘ elog the wheels of government ;” the Whigs 
have at all times justified every aggression committed upon our just 
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and undoubted rights; whilst every measure adopted to defend our 
liberty, property, religion, law, and every thing dear to us, either 
from the open attacks of a foreign enemy, or the infinitely more dan- 
gerous ones of domestic traitors, has been sure to find in them zealous 
opponents. Their questions to Ministers, and their speeches in par- 
liament, if we can admit that they were not made with a view to 
convey information of the extent of our resources, our weakness in 
certain points, and our strength in others—yet it is most certain that 
they had that effect. They knew this; they were certain from the 
publicity given in this country to the debates of parliament ; and from 
the diabolical comments of many of the diurnal opposition writers 
upon those debates, that it was impossille, but what this must be the 
result. Still they persisted—and under the weak pretence of putting 
a constitutional check upon the conduct of administration, they 
impeded, as far as their influence permitted, the public service, and 
promoted the views of our enemies, by destroying unanimity and con- 
fidence at home. 

In 1811, they pursued the same line of conduct asin 1788; and 
advocated an hereditary and unlimited Regency ‘in the Prince; yet 
when his Royal Highness wished to unite ‘‘ all the talents,” in sup- 
port of his government, and to form a ‘‘ broad-lottomed administra- 
tion,” these wortHY Wuics, headed by that Great man Lord Grey, 
and Lord Grenville, (whose name I am sorry to have to introduce 
into such company,) refused to aid their Prince with their councils, 
(which they averred would alone save the country from ruin,) agit 
they had the sole disposal of every place of honour and profit ; 
down to the Regent’s household servants! ! What profound oattiodieas, 
what love of country was here displayed ! 

During the remainder of the war, the Whigs kept up a carping and 
captious opposition to every measure of the administration. Disaster 
and defeat were represented as the sure concomitants of a persistance 
in the contest. And that these were not the result, is not owing to 
them ; they did all in their power to break the national spirit, and to 
humble that national pride, which had triumphantly borne us 
through all the stages of a Jong and arduous war ; that if sustained 
with the same vigour in which it bad hitherto been carried on, promised 
a glorious result ! 

Perhaps the most odious feature in the conduct of the Whigs as a 
party, was their justification of all the atrocious acts of Buonaparte 
—and all his usurpations. His crimes and assassinations all met with 
apologists in the Whigs; and, thus far consistent, they are now loud 
in their condemnation of that just punishment which has been 
awarded to his manifold crimes. 

We have every reason to suppose that they wished for his success 
as ardently as they predicted it. But unfortanately for these political 
seers, their gloomy forebedings were rendered abortive—their hopes 
and wishes disappointed. Their idol was burled from his usurped 
throne ; and amidst the general shouts of joy and triumph, they 
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were compelled to hide “ their diminished heads,” and pine in secret, 
as they dared not express their regret and dismay openly. . 

The glorious termination of the war, and the restoration of peace, 
bringing with it the prospect of permanence ; and a host of blessings 
following in its train, caused such a general exultation through the 
land, and so loud was the voice of the people expressed in favour of 
Ministers, that the Whigs were deterred, through fear, from pur- 
suing their usual opposition ; and at the first meeting of parliament 
after the peace, hopes wereentertained, that they had at last imbibed 
a just sense of national honour—and the approbation they expressed 
for the treaty, with the joy they pretended to feel for the happy con- 
clusion of the contest, were taken as an atonement for their past dis- 
affection, and England hailed them as her sons! 

The deceitful calm was but of short duration. Lord Castlereagh . 
having found it impossible to procure the total abolition of the slave 
trade, had stipulated for its gradual discontinuance, This was suffi- 
cient for the Whigs to cavil at—and the men who had.for years been 
stigmatising the war as unprincipled and unjust, now condemned the 
most glorious peace which England had ever obtained, because we 
had failed in procuring the concession of a condition, upon which, 
in fact, we had no more right to proscribe, than we had to interfere 
in the internal government of France; and they described a conti- 
nuance of the war as preferable to such a peace. 

The repose of Europe was soon interrupted by the return of Buo- 
naparte from Elba; who, in defiance of his engagements, landed in 
an hostile manner upon the shores of France, and was enabled by the 
treachery of the French army, again to seize the sceptre he had so 
solemnly renounced! This unprincipled conduct—this violation of 
good faith—-was defended by the Whigs! And Ministers had every 
obstruction thrown in the way of just retaliation, which their unge- 
nerous opponents could possibly effect. The battle of Waterloo 
annihilated thé expectations of the tyrant and his party—and his 
English friends, disappointed in their favourite hopes, again resorted 
to domestic machinations ; and every calumny which could be heaped 
upon the administration, was dealt forth with an unsparing hand. 
The debates in parliament were one continued series of ill-natured 
attacks upon Ministers—they resorted to the most unjustifiable means 
to obtain information at foreign courts, which they endeavoured to 
— to their own advantage ;_ but they invariably ended in their con- 
usion. 

The recurrence from a state of war to that of peace, naturally 
deranged all the establishments upon which the prosperity of the. 
empire was founded. So long had been the contest, that men’s views 
and habits—together with the commercial intercourse of society, 
were amalgamated in the hostile habits, which twenty-one years’ 
warfare had been the means of introducing. . Every branch of trade 
was forced from its natural channel; and upon the restoration of 
peace, when things returned into their former course, a stagnation in 
all departments of the manufacturing and commercial interests neces- 
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sarily ensued. This, of course, had a serious effect upon the agri- 
cultural interest ; and the pressure on the latter, was greatly aggra- 
vated by the failure of the harvest. Both causes united, caused a 
great deficiency of employment for the poor; and the distress 
throughout the country was very great. What was now the conduct 
of the Whigs? Instead of endeavouring to meliorate the condition 
of their dependants ; they were busy in calling public meetings, for 
the purpose of censuring the conduct of government, and irritating 
the public against Ministers, by ascribing to them, and their measures, 
that distress, which was the result of unavoidable and unforeseen cir- 
cumstances alone. 

When parliament met in 1816, the country was in a state of fer- 
ment unequalled of late years. Public meetings had been held in 
almost every town and village in the kingdom, at which a reform in 
parliament had been called for as the only means of obtaining an alle- 
viation of our burthens. Although these meetings were called chiefly 
by the violent zealots of sedition, whose aim was revolution, that 
they might obtain that distinction, which, no other event, they knew, 
would give them; and although the opposition were the subjects of 
equal abuse as the Ministry, from this faction, yet the former encou- 
raged and sypported, as far as they dared, these embrios of revolt, 
They had no objection to uniting with any men, however vile, or how- 
ever dissimilar in principle, if it were possible, by that means, to bring 
about the ‘‘ consummation”’ they ‘ so devoutly wished,” of hurling 
Ministers from their seats, and placing themselves in their stead. 

The attack on the Regent, the riots and tumults which followed 
the tumultuous assemblages in Spa Fields; and other information 
respecting the practices of ‘‘ suborned traitors” in various parts of 
the country ; occasioued communications to be laid before patliament, 
which were referred to Secret Committees of both Houses, composed 
of the most distinguished Members of the ministerial and opposition 
parties. So convincing wes the chain of evidence that was laid before 
these Committees, of the existence of a most alarming conspiracy 
against the government, in various parts of the kingdom, that the: 
Members were UNANIMOUS in the reports which were founded upon 
it. And Mr. Ponsonby, the Whig /ead-r, said ‘* Ministers would 


not have done their duty, if they had not submitted their information 


to the House.” ‘These reports recommended the adoption of some 
strong measures to put down the seditious. The suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus was the result—which was so clearly called for by the 
circumstances of the times, that many of the opposition were 
ashamed to withhold their sanction from it. They spoke in becoming 
terms of the venders of “‘ /ittle nosirums ;” the projectors of ‘* dig 
blunders ;” and found it politic to disclaim all connexion with the 
proposers and fomenters of the ‘‘ wild, vague, and impracticalle 
schemes,” which threatened destruction to every institution. Many 


of them, however, consistent with the determined spirit of opposition, 
(and amongst them their .leader whose declaration we have quoted,) 
shewed their ‘' hostility to traitors,” ‘by voting against placing in the 
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hands of administration, the only power which could enable them 
effectually to cope with the designing and dangerous knaves, who had 
been so successful in deluding the people. 

It would swell this letter to too great a length to follow the Whigs, 
in their parliamentaty career, during that session. But their conduct 
upon Mr. Brougham's motion, a few days previous to the prorogation, 
for an inquiry into the State of the Nation, was so strongly marked 
with malevolence and envy ; so derogatory to every honourable prin- 
ciple; that it even excited my astonishment; for I could not, élf 
then, hardly suppose that any man, or set of men, could be so totally 
lost to asense of every thing which good men prize; although, in 
regard to the Whigs, ‘* my charity exceeds not.” 

On that day, an attack was made upon Lord Castlereagh, for his 
conduct in Ireland, twenty years before! And not in an open, 
honourable, and manly manner, which would have enabled his 
Lordship at once to meet and refute the calumnies on his character ; 
but it was done in an insidious and disgraceful way ; in the course of 
a debate on English affairs, with which those of Ireland were totally 
unconnected. The unanswerable speeches of his Lordship and Mr, 
Canning, so completely refuted the charges brought forward by Mr, 
Brougham, Mr. W. Smith, and other worthy Whigs, that they had 
the mortification to find, that they had done a service where they 
intended injury ; and only served to expose the blackness of their 
own characters, when they were aspersing those of their opponents, 

This was the last public act of the Whigs that session ; and a most 
disgraceful one it was. Such charges ought not to bave been made 
withont the most ‘‘ damning proof” of their correctness, And had 
the Whigs possessed that proof, did they perform their duty to the 
country, in the manner in which they introduced the subject? 
Instead of being forcibly brought forward, in a debate where it was 
totally irrelevant; and at the Jatter end of a session, which had 
already extended beyond its usual period of duration ; its importance 
demanded a distinct and separate consideration, and at an early period, 
before the Members had been exhausted by the business of an impor- 
tant and protracted session. Had the charges Leen founded in fact, 
nothing less than an impeachment, most solemnly conducted, was due 
to the wounded justice of the country. 

But they did not possess proof! They knew they could only make 
assertions founded on the misrepresentations and fabrications of 
‘‘ acquitted felons,” or ‘* pardoned traitors ;” and they depended 
solely upon the effect which such conduct might have upon his Lord- 
ship ; boping that at the moment, he might be incapable of satisfac- 
torily refuting their calumnies ; and knowing, that had such been the 
case, the effect only of the accusation at that time, would have been 
equal to aconviction. But although Lord Castlereagh was astonished, 
he was not confounded ; and had his opponents possessed one spark of 
manly sympathy with an honourable spirit unjustly aspersed, or any 
sense of shame at finding their foul ends defeated, they would have 
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desisted from a conduct, equally disgraceful to themselves, and inju- 
rious to the true interests of their country. 

I think it scarcely necessary to call the attention of the public to 
the conduct of the Whigs, during the last session of parliament—as 
it must be fresh in their recollection; in former sessions they had 
‘* professed themselves” friends to the constitution, they had some- 
times espoused the cause of the church, and had been zealous in 
defence of the interests of religion ; but in this the dust of power 
deadened every nobler feeling in their breasts; and by identifying 
themselves with the FoLLowERS oF Paine, they forfeited every 
claim to respect from an honest Englishman. 

I shail, no doubt, be told, that their conduct was dictated by a 
regard for the personal liberty of the subject; but I maintain that 
their opposition, particularly on the Indemnity Bill, and on the peti- 
tions of the individuals who had been arrested and confined under the 
Suspension Act, was only the further prosecution of their plan of 
exciting popular odium against the administration ; and of causing the 
people to declare themselves in their favour at the ensuing election. 
So much has been said on both these subjects, that I shall not here 
re-urge what has been never yet disproved in justification of the con- 
duct of government. But I maintain that, in practice, the Whigs 
are most adverse to liberty—and that innumerable proofs of the 
truth of this assertion, may be produced from the earliest period of 
their political history. | 

Let any man read the history of Whig administrations under Wil- 
liam the Third, Anne, and George the First ; and then let him say if 
he can, that their conduct was marked either by regard for personal 
liberty, or by economy in expenditure, An historian has thus 
summed up their conduct in the latter reign; and a pleasing picture 
it is to dwell upon in the hopes of seeing it renewed. ‘‘ The 
Whigs,” (says Goldsmith,) ‘* while they pretended to secure the 
crown for their King, were, with all possible arts, confirming their 
own interests, extending their connexions, and giving laws to their 
Sovereign. An instantaneous and total change was made in all the 
offices of trust, honour, or advantage. The Whigs governed the 
senate and the court; whom they would they oppressed ; bound the 
lower orders of the people with severe laws, and kept them at a dis- 
tance by vile distinction; and then taught them to call this— 
liberty.” 

Such has always been the conduct of the Whigs when in power— 
then their maxim has ever been, uncontrolled authority for them- 

elves, proscription to their opponents ;—oué of place, they are, I 


grant, the pretended advocates of the people; but have they ever Leen 


so, when they had the power of introducing and carrying any plan of 
reform, for extending the privileges of the people? No;—they have 
then been intent only on strengthening their own power—at the 
expence of both prince and people—they have made the prerogative 
of the former, the shield for their.unconstitutional encroachments ; 
and have, at times, employed the force of popularity, to carry 
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measures repugnant to the interest of their country, but which 
accorded with their own plans of aggrandizement. In short, their 
regard for the honour of the country abroad, has been shown, by their 
endeavours to frustrate every measure of hostility undertaken against 
the country’s enemies—in their justification of every tyrannical act of 
the usurper of the throne of France—in their endeavours to procure 
for America the recognition of claims, which would have abolished 
our maritime supremacy—and in their base concessions to obtain a 
peace, which had only the effect of procuring for us the contempt of 
our enemies. Their hostility to traitors has been evinced, by the 
eagerness with which they have justified their conduct; the censures 
which, in every instance, they have. applied to Ministers, for having 
taken effectual steps to crush rebellion in the bud; and the encou- 
ragement thus held out to the disaffected, to persevere in their perni- 
cious attacks upon the government and constitution of the country. 
And their zeal for. retrenchment and the reformation of abuses, bas 
been shewn, in the unprincipled grants of sinecures and pensions 
which have marked their short administrations—in the augmentation 
of taxes—and in the endeavour at creating a host of patronage which 
pase have rendered them complete masters of both prince and 
people. 

I have thus, Sir, stated my opinion both of the essay which first 
called forth these remarks, and of the Whigs as a political party. 
As it is solely upon political and public grounds that I have addressed 
you, should I have been misinformed as to the fact of your being the 
author of the essay in the Edinburgh Review, there will still be no 
impropriety in my having done so. Personal hostility I do not feel to 
any man; but on public grounds, I shall eyer differ from you and 
your associates; as I consider your principles and conduct equally 
opposed to the honour; the interests, and the happiness of the 


country, 
BRITANNICUS. 





Select Translations from Chrysostom’s Homilies on the Gospel of St. 
John ; addressed in a series of letlers to the Right Reverend G, I. 
Hunting ford, D. D. Lord Bishop of Hereford. 


LETTER XXXII. 
My Lorp, _ — 

Tuerg is something inexpressibly sweet and attractive in the nature of 
true spiritual religion ; for, having received its unction from on high, 
it makes our obedience to the law of God a willing service, and the 
service of perfect freedom. It is owing to this that one cannot read 
the pages of the sacred volume without the most lively emotions, and 
without seeing the beauty of holiness. The lives of good men, 
whether described by the pen of inspired authority, or recorded by 
those who, falling short of inspiration, have drawn their knowledge 
from the source of light, bespeak the origin. of their characters, as 
founded in the word of God. If we take any doctrine of our Saviour 
in its proper light, due meditation upon it cannot fail of having its 
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proper effect. It becomes the seed, sown upon the good ground, and 


-yielding fruit to ripen in full season. Of this practical cast is the 


religion of the church, holding the merits of Jesus Christ to be the 
only ground of our being justified in the sight of God, and yet 
requiring holiness as an essential evidence that we receive those merits 
as the stay of our hope. Al] good writers, whether of old or recent 
date, have so blended faith and practice in their delineations of Christian 
duty, that it is impossible to weaken the obligations to one without 
obliterating the nature of the other. Religion, My Lord, formed 
into this compact body, resembles the robe of its divine author 
woven from the top to the bottom without a seam. We,may trace 
this principle invariably running through the Homilies of the church. 
Exhortation to read the Holy Scriptures paves the way toa true and 
lively faith, to which the necessity of good works is annexed, as an 
absolute condition in the covenant of salvation. It was only the 
external works of ceremony and supererogation that were spoken of 
by St. Paul and the other Apostles in terms of seeming disparagement. 
As men had been deluded in the earliest times with an idea of the 
efficacy of works of that kind, the same error had crept into the 
church of Rome, where external rites were frequently made substitutes 
for inward holiness. To guard against this error, our Reformers 
dwelt the more fully upon the nature of faith: not that they ever 
meant to abate the necessity of holiness, as an essential part in the 
covenant of grace. For all professions of religion without holiness 
are but a vain sacrifice, sending up no incense, and ending in smoke 
and ashes. St, Paul establishes this mode of reasoning throughout 
his Epistle to the Romans : he first lays down the principles of faith 
in the strongest terms possible; and then deduces rules of practice 
from his foregoing arguments. After pointing out very clearly in the 
first eleven chapters the great contrast between the Jewish ceremonial 
law and the spiritual law of the new covenant, after having shewn 
that the former was no longer efficacious, but had become a dead 
letter, and that all, who embraced the promises and gospel of Jesus 
Christ, as being under the law of grace should renounce sin, he 
earnestly urges the necessity of holiness, as the ultimate scope of 
every coctrine, which he has advanced, and explained. His own 
glowing expressions will clear up and confirm this view of his writings 
better than any other words can do. By way of corollary to his 
preceding demonstrations, he says, J beseech you, therefore, brethren, 
ly the mercies of God, that ye present your Lodies a ktving sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service. And be not 
conformed to this world: but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind, that ye may prove what is that good and acceptable, and 
perfect will of God, Following the Apostle’s method, Chrysostom 
says, — 

‘re We must on all occasions shew the excellence of our doctrine by 
works and actions, and not by words. It is at all times easy to make 
professions and promises, but it is not so easy to fulfil them. We 
may justly so, considering that many profess to fear.and to love God, 
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while they shew the contrary by their actions. But God requires a 
love bearing the evidence of works, Therefore, Jesus Christ said to 
the Disciples, 7f ye love me, keep my commandments. For when he 
said, if you ask any thing, I will do it: to prevent them from sup- 
posing that barely asking was sufficient, he required their obedience 
to his commandments, as the condition of his doing it. Since it was 
probable that, upon hearing him say, ‘Igo to the Father,’ they 
might be distressed at his departure, he plainly intimates to them 
that they would give a clearer prcof of their love to him by obeying 
his words than by regretting his absence : and he réconciles them to 
this loss by promising to give them another comforter. 

‘¢ By this promise our Saviour gives an effectual blow to two 
opposite errors. For by saying another, he shewsa distinction of 
person, and by the term comforter he implies that the holy person will 
be of akindred substance with himself. And he says, I will ask the 
Father ; for if he had directly said, I willsend him, they would not 
so readily have been persuaded : the point which he anxiously presses 
now is to establish their belief in him. And afterwards by his saying, 
receive ye the Holy Ghost, it is plain that he himself will send him. 

“¢ That our Lord possesses an inherent and not a derivative power 
may be inferred from the words of John, who says, of his fulness we 
have all received, and in another place, He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire. 

** Perhaps an objection may be made, that in this respect he had no 

advantage above the Apostles, as he was going to request the Father 
togrant to others a gift, which they often appear to have bestowed 
without the formality of prayer And again, perhaps it may be asked, 
if by way of dignity the spirit is sent from the Father, how can he be 
said to descend of himself? And how can he be sent by another, 
who is present every where, distributing his gifts to every one at his 
pleasure, and speaking in words of command, separate me Paul and 
Barnabas ? Towhich we may reply, that although in their ministry 
they were the immediate servants of God, the Spirii called them to 
the peculiar work with authority sufficient to manifest divine and 
plenary power. 
_ “ The declaration of Jesus Christ, that he will pray to the Father, 
indicates a grant at a future time ; for it was not till after he purified 
them by his sacrifice of himself upon the cross, that the Holy Spirit 
made a visible descent. When sin was destroyed, and the Disciples 
were sent to encounter dangers, in preparing for the combat they 
required the aid of spiritual comfort and unction. 

“* If any question should arise, why the Holy Spirit did not come 
at the moment immediately after the resurrection? an obvious answer 
will present itself ; because, as the Disciples were under great appre- 
hension and anxiety ; when it was given, it would be received as the 
greater favour. The consolation too was to be lasting : for the promise 
of a comforter was accompanied with a declaration, that he should 
abide with them for ever. Upon hearing of a comforter, as they 
might expect another incarnation, and a person approaching them in a 
visible form, our Saviour corrects, or rather prevents any such mis- 
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take, by saying, whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth him 
not. And thisspirit which was to dwell in their hearts he calls the 
spirit-of truth, evidently by way of contrast with the types of the Old 
Testament. But as the Disciples might not know when the promised 
gift was to come, our Lord says, J will not leave you comfortless, 
That from this promise they might not expect a personal presence like 
his former, when he was daily with them, he declares that the world 
shall no longer see him, but that he will come tothem by imparting a 
spiritual life. For his suffering on the cross would not hide him from 
them for ever, but only as it were for the twinkling of an eye. All 
which he briefly comprises in saying, because J live, ye shall live 
also: and by life he means not only the present, but a future life, 
Thus heconveys the promise, at that day ye shall know that Iam in 
my Father, andyein me, and I in you. 

“« Christ is in the Father, as to substance, and in the Disciples by 
union of mind and divine help. But still there is an infinite distance 
between Jesus Christ and the Disciples. For though the union of 
Christ with his followers is expressed in the same terms as his union 
with God, we must observe that owing to our limited capacities, the 
same words are often used in Scripture to denote the attributes of 
God and the qualities of men; but still they must be taken in ve 
different acceptations. For instance, when we are called God’s,* and 
the Sons of Ged, the word applied to us are not to be taken in the 
same sense as when applied to the Divine Nature. The Son is called 
the Image and Glory of God, and so are we, but in a very inferior 
meaning. And when the Apostle in one of his Epistles says, you 
are Christ's, and Christ is God's, there is only a similitade of 
expression, and not a similitude of connexion. What our Lord says 
to his Disciples, carries with it an assurance that after his resurrection 
they will know that there is no difference between the Father and 
Himself, but that he has the same power, and that he will be continually 
with them. Facts will proclaim his immediate aid to them ; for they 
will overcome their enemies, they will speak freely, they will be 
delivered from danger, the preaching of the Gospel will flourish and 
be crowned with daily success, and_all things will yield and give way 
tothe word of godliness. As the Father hath sent me, says our Lord, 
I have sent you. But here though the same verb be used in both 
members of the sentence, it does not imply an identity and equality 
of power in the agents and the author of their commission. For if 
that were the case, there would be no difference between Christ and 
his Apostles. 

‘* But why does he say, you shallthen know? Because then they 
would see him risen and conversing with them ; their belief would 
then be correct, for the power of the Spirit would be great, instructing 
them in all things. As a proof of such influence and knowledge, 
our Lord says, he that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he 
it is that loveth me: for to have the commandments is not sufficient 
alone without a regular observance of them. To confirm the motives 
to such obedience, our Saviour adds, let not your heart Le troubled, 





* Ps, Ixxxit. 6. 
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neither let it Le afraid. This was a very proper admonition as the state 
of mind in the Disciples arose partly from affection, and partly from 
fear. So that the heavenly views which Jesus Christ opened out gave 
a seasonable support to all his reasonings. The almighty power of 
the Father to whom he had reminded them of his going, was a weighty 
reason to establish their confidence in him as a sufficient Saviour, 
And though he speaks of the Fathex's greater power, alluding to it in 
the relation of cause to effect, yet this must not lead us to suppose 
any difference between them as to substance. In asserting the 
Father's prerogative, and founding all his promises upon it, Jesus 
Christ assures his Disciples of future security, notwithstanding the 
present appearance of danger : aud the promise of a comforter from 
the Father, whose majesty they must adore, fortifies them against 
sorrowful apprehensions. ! 

‘¢ After having consoled them he again mentions melancholy cir- 
cumstances : hereafter I will not talk much with you: and why so? 
For the prince of this world cometh and hath nothing ia me. By the 
prince of this word he means the Devil, and he denominates wicked 
men the men of this world. For the Devil has not the ascendency 
over heaven and earth, or he would overturn them and destroy. all 
things. But he only rules over those who deliver themselves up to 
him. Therefore he is styled the ruler of the darkness of this world, 
and the word darkness is used to denominate wicked actions. Our 
Lord declares that the ruler of this world hath no power over him, to 
shew all that his trials and sufferings are voluntary, and borne by him 
for our sakes: and that none of his promises can fail, for the whole 
power of heaven is pledged to their fulfilment ; the Father, the Son, and 
Holy Spirit uniting in the work of our salvation. The Disciples felt 
this ; they became truly. spiritual. After they. received the help of 
manifest influence from above, they cast away their fears, they faced 
the dangers of fire and sword, they braved the perils of the deep, and 
spoke with tongues of wisdom that astonished their hearers. Their 
followers shared the same influence, and it gave anew colour aud 
complexion to their whole lives; they daily attended in the temple, 
praying with joyfulness and simplicity of heart. These were the 
true fruits of the Holy Spirit, whose unfading influence blooms with 
joy, peace, faith, and gentleness: Good men may sometimes be 
cast down, but their sorrow is sweeter than the joy of the wicked. 
For their submission to the will of God carries with it the support of 
a good conscience; and attention to his commandments is the perpetual 
source of heavenly aid.” Chrysos. Vol. 11. P. 471—479. Paris 
Edit. 1633. 

From a review of the arguments alone advanced, My Lord, it will: 
appear that there is no part of the.Christian character, and of Christian 
duty, which will not fall within the compass of faith and obedience. 
For faith implying a reliance upon the promises of God, revealed to 
us in his holy word, must take those promises with all the conditions 
annexed, otherwise it amounts to nothing more than a bafe assent to 
some matter of fact, the belief or disbelief of which can never be a 
point of either merit or demerit. Nor can such an assent as that ever 
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answer to the glowing descriptions of the sacred writers, who speak 
of a true living faith by way of contrast to a bare and outward 
profession of religion. One of them calls faith the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen, uniting it with the two 
powerful motives of expectation and the love of knowledge. It was 
a faith of this kind, My Lord, asteady reliance upon God,.and an 
obedience to his revealed will, which actuated Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 
and the other estimable patterns of holiness, who are spoken of with 
such warmth and-energy by the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
All these professed a faith verified by works. 
My Lord, 
I have the honour to be, 
With the highest respect, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, and humble servant, 
A. C. CAMPBELL. 
Pontefract, Sept. 26, 1818. 
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In the press, and speedily will be published, A Tour through Sicily, 
in the year 1815, by George Russell, of his Majesty’s Office of Works. 

This Tour was performed in company with M. Fromm, one of the 
Judges in the Duchy of Mecklenbargh ; August Wilhelm Forster, 
Doctor of Laws, of Berlin ; and August Wilhelm Kephalides, Doctor 
of Philosophy, and a Professor in the University of Breslau, Silesia :— 
German gentlemen, possessing considerable literary attainments, with 
whom the author became acquainted during his residence, the pre- 
ceding winter, at Rome. | 

The Tour will be illustrated with a general map of Sicily, 
topographical plans of Agrigente, Syracusa, Messina, and the 
immediate neighbourhood of Etna ; and also with several highly 
interesting views. 

In November will be published, embellished with an elegant Fron- 
tispiece, Time's Telescope for 1819 ; or a Complete Guide to the Al- 
manack, copdtaining an Explanation of Saints’ Days and Holidays, 
with Sketches of Comparative Chronology, Astronomical Occurrences 
for every day in the month; and the Naturalist’s Diary, explaining 
the various appearances in the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms, with 
a description of Fruit Trees. The whole enlivened with descriptive 
illustrations from our best modern poets: to which will be prefixed 
an introduction, containing the Elements of Chemistry. 

On the First of December will be published, in one octavo volume, 
The Life of Jesus Christ, including his Apocryphal History, from the 
Spurious Gospels, unpublished Manescripts, &c. 

Dr. J. Carey has in the press, a new edition of Dryden's Virgil, 
with notes on the text, as amended from Dryden’s own two folio 
editions. 

Dr. Carey has also in the press, a new edition of his ‘ Latin Pro- 
sody made Easy," —and ‘‘ Drakenborch’s Livy,” the Regent's pocket 
edition, | , . 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





We now must call the attention of all the friends of religion, 
purified from the idolatries and abominations of Rome, to the 
manoeuvres, which the restless Papists are every where 
employing for the acquisition of farther power. POWER 
only is their present object: From all penalties they are 
already freed. All offices and all situations are now opeh to 
them, excepting a very few of the highest description, and 
some which no Papist or Jew could, with propriety, accept, if 
offered to him. Yet are these enumerated to swell the list of 
their pretended grievances. A more intriguing, ungratefal, 
and seditious spirit has seldom been manifested in any xing 
dom, than is now exhibited by the Romanists generally in 
Ireland and in England by the party headed by the Jesuits. 
If quietly to worship God in their own way, if to enjoy the 
equal protection of the laws, if to be allowed access to places 
of honour and profit were their real object, that object has 
been long acquired. So insolent, indeed, have they become 
by the influence already obtained, that the concession granted 
in the last session has been received among them with a degree 
of contemptuous disdain truly astonishing. 


‘¢ Think nothing gain’d, they cry, till nought remains.” 


We aver that their conduct is unjustifiable on any principles’ of 
religion. We are in their estimation heretics, whom it is theif 
bounden duty to God, as they have lately declaréd,' or rather 
confirmed their ancient déclarations and practice, either to 
convert or murder. Yet, under men thus devoted to slaughter, 
they enjoy the full and free exercise of a religion, which, 
however pure and excellent, however merciful and benevolent 
in itself, they have so dreadfully perverted, as to havé rendéred 
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its altars polluted with blood, beyond those of Juggernaut and 
Moloch. Nay, we are just informed that their Lord God on 
Earth has again authorized the use of torture in the Inquisition, 
in cases of treason and freemasonry! ‘This is, in fact, to 
authorize its practice in all cases. For what Inquisitor will 
hesitate to suspect .freemasonry in his victim, and who shall 
afterwards call him to account? Thus, then, with the Inqui- 
sition renewed in all its horrors on one hand, and the intriguing 
Order of Jesuits revived on the other, they dare to demand of 
the British nation a farther extension of power. Was such the 
conduct of the primitive Christians? They were satisfied to 
live unnoticed by government. ‘They, in fact, acted precisely | 
as the Jews at present among ourselves. And nothing so 
clearly evinces the dangerous designs of these people, than 
the difference of their efforts. What claims have they to the 
privileges of government which the others might not advance? 
And the. Jews might be admitted to places of power and trust 
with far less hazard to our faith, since they are few in number, 
und have no foreign head whose mandates they must obey on 
peril of salvation. But such ought to be the mode observed 
by Christians in states not professing Christianity, nor have 
they any foundation for claiming the merits of a persecution, 
should, they be restrained from intermeddling in the govern- 
ment. Observe, however, what the Romanists: have done, 
First, their treasonable machinations were such as to have 
indaced; men. of the. most liberal political ideas, and by no 
means bigots to any form of faith, the leading Whigs of 1688, 
to restrain them by penal laws, and by salutary enactments 
prevent them from disturbing the kingdom. The operation of 
these laws, then so necessary, during the period of a century, 
superinduced peaceful habits. Government trusting that these 
habits might be permanent, relaxed somewhat of its vigilance, 
these statutes fell. into disuse, and, at last, were nearly all re- 
pealed.. But instead of increased attachment, and more cheerful 
obedience, every concession has served only to augment the 
loudness of their clamours, the spirit of dissatisfaction, and 
the seditious language of their leaders. How little concern a 
serious regard for religion has in‘all this, may be curiously 
shewn; by. a comparison between the language of the Irish 
Catholic Board, and that.of the Pope in his Letters to that 
Board, and to the Irish Prelates; which being now in the pos- 
session of our readers, we shall proceed briefly to consider. 
From, these .the Pope appears to have a pretty accurate idea of 
our Catholic Boards, and of his busy, meddling Bishops. He 
tells them, he: cannot conceive how they should dread danger 
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from that government, which had volantarily conferred on 
them so many lost privileges already, which had never. made 
any attempt against their religion, but had been the chief 
instrument of restoring himself to his throne and independence. 
Nor is he better. able to perceive how the Veto, as proposed, 
could be injurious to the Roman Catholic religion. By clear 
and satisfactory arguments he plainly shews that no danger 
could arise, and that the advantages were great and manifest. 
He points out to them how it would facilitate to‘them the acqui 
sition of power, by procuring their admission into the House 
of Lords!!! Here his Holiness seems to have lost his Italian 
caution. ‘This is the first time we have heard of that claim, 
although every reflecting person must have been aware that 
parliament, peerages, and the throne itself, would be all 
demanded in their turn. Power—power. Notwithstanding 
there was nothing in this Epistle which the Pope did not intend 


for public inspection, yet the Irish Prelates actually suppressed. 


it for two years, and then published only an extract: What 
they have concealed can be matter of conjecture only. That 
there was nothing of a secret nature is evident, from the Pope 
expressing his surprize that it was not already known to the 
public. But being ignorant of the existence of this docu- 
ment, dated Ist February, 1816, the Irish Board addressed a 
Remonstrance to the Pope, on his neglect of a letter they had 
written two years ago, and on his harsh treatment of Father 
Hayes. To this the Roman Bishop replies, that he considered 
his letter to the Prelates as an ansvver to their application, since 
it embraced the subjects on which they had written, he gently 
trims them for their unruly conduct, and justifies his behaviour 
to Hayes on account of his turbulence. On the receipt of this 
epistle, the Board, with well-founded feelings of astonishment, 
applied to their Prelates for a copy of this letter, and with 
some difficulty, they obtain a copy of part! All this is strange 
enough. An epistle is sent from Rome for the instruction of 
lrish Papists on a point of importance. The Prelates, because 
itdoes not accord with their sentiments and views, put it on 
the shelf. The Pope in a subsequent letter refers to it, so as 
to render its production necessary, and then a part is pub- 
lished. This is any thing but candour and integrity. The 
Irish Board seem inclined to insist on the whole, and, surely, 
with justice. To what lengths their reasonable indignation 
might have led them, we cannot say, had not Atneas M‘Don- 
nell piously contrived to adjourn the farther. consideration of 
the matter until November 14. Individuals, however, have 
hot hesitated to express in strong terms their reprobation of 
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such nefarious concealment. One has vented his anger in a 
Popish Magazine, ycleped an Orthodox Journal. We will 
give one sentence, with the Editor’s comments. 

‘‘ My correspondent commences with presuming that § every 
one who is sincerely interested in the question of Catholic 
Emancipation, must feel a glow of indignation against those 
who have so long withheld from the eye of the public, this 
letter of the Pope,” which is as much as to say, that our 
indignation should be cast on the venerable hierarchy of Ire- 
land, to whom the letter was addressed, and who consigned it 
to obscurity among other records, doomed never to see the 
light. For myself, I will yield to no one in feeling a sincere 
interest to be emancipated on honourable terms, and on no 
other can a man of principle and integrity wish to be set free ; 
yct as I am equally sincere in my attachment to the Holy See, 
and desirous that its character and credit should be above sus- 
picion, I am convinced that our indignation should be raised 
against thase who have evidently deceived and mislead the Holy 
Father, and not against the Irish Prelates, who endeavoured 
to cover his nakedness!!’’ So, so, the nakedness of the Holy 
infallible Father, mislead and deceived, notwithstanding all 
his efforts, as detailed in his letter of 1st February. Well, 
after all, [ see the Queen is as much a woman as my wife, 
according to the observation of the honest carter. Respecting 
the Veto itself, we have already given our opinion. We regard 
it as no security whatever; what security can we receive from 
men capable of suppressing letters written for public. inspec- 
tion by him, whom they pretend to revere as the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ, and almost another God on Earth, as, indeed, some 
have not hesitated to call him? We are, however, much 
amused with the Pope’s candid admission, that the Monarchs 
of other countries, who are not of his communion, are per- 
mitted to interfere in the appointment of Bishops. Our rea~ 
ders will recollect that when Sir J. H. Cox Hippesley made the 
sameassertion in the House of Commons, it was most impudently 
and loudly denied by the anti-vetoistical party. Does not every 
day’s experience prove that no reliance can be placed on these 
men? This they suppress, that they deny, without regard to truth, 
justice, or common honesty. If these are strong expressions, we 
are about to give a strong and very serious proof of them. ‘The 
Romanists are now preparing to besiege parliament for means of 
increasing their power. We see that their wily Pope aims at 
placing in our House of Lords, those who are solemnly sworn 
to promote his interests, and we, therefore, call upon all, to 
whom civil and religious liberty is dear, to oppose the ambi- 
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tious efforts of men, decidedly, and from principle, hostile to 
both. Our readers will perceive, from the Doctrinal Decision 
of the Bishops of the Netherlands, annexed to this, that they 
have declared, contrary to the spintrand MAxiMs of the Catholic 
religion—toleration of religious worship, and the liberty of the 
press. ‘This is the cool, published, proclaimed, Doctrinal 
Decision of three Bishops, the Prince of Broglio at their head. 
Are we not warranted to take them at their word, and to 
declare to the world, as an avowed fact, that Popery is incon- 
sistent with liberty, religious or civil? This was the result of 
our forefathers’ experience. Liberty and no Popery—Liberty 
and the Protestant succession were their cries. ‘The revocation 
of the Edict of Nantz, and the duplicity of James the Second, 
taught them too deeply the little security which chartered 
rights, and the most sacred treaties could convey, when opposed 
to Popery in power. And although these Bishops plumply tell 
us that those two great props of freedom—toleration of reli- 
gious worship, and the liberty of the press, are pointedly con- 
demned by Popery, and refuse to swear fidelity to any consti- 
tution granting these inestimable privileges, there are not 
wanting writers among the Papists, nay, Bishops too, who dare 
to deny all this, and assert exactly the contrary, So that 
separated by a narrow channel only, and every thing but igno- 
rant of each others proceedings, we find them in direct oppo- 
sition to each other on doctrinal matter. What are we then to 
believe ? May we not reasonably turn a deaf ear to 


These juggling fiends, 
Who keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to the hope ? 


For while this Doctrinal Decision from the Low Countries, 
was in the press of a Popish Journal, another press was print- 
ing off Dr. Milner’s work, entitled Religious Controversy 
Ended. This, it appears, contains the Bishop’s last thoughts, 
having had ‘the MSS. prepared fifteen years, and, therefore, it 
must have experienced his repeated attention. No doubt it 
is a chef d’euvre. We shall therein find, the last new way 
of the same thing existing in different places at the same 
time, how the less can contain the greater, and how 
went down his own throat, all alive! These, and all the other 
wonderful conjurations of the Romish church, we shall take 
an early opportunity of laying before our readers; at present, 
we shall give only an extract from the address relative to the 
Doctrinal Decision of the Prince Bishop Broglio and his 
assistants. This address, by the bye, is made to the Bishop 
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of St. David’s, in a style of. peculiar acrimony and insolence, 
assuredly intended to prevent that most estimable and learned 
Prelate from, descending to notice such an arrogant writer, 
Then he will ery victory, and his partizans will re-echo the 
exclamation, and will attribute to their arguments what is 
due only to their insolence. But thus says the furious Casta- 
bala, a second Bonner come to plague us, ina note. “ The 
first of these, is the Socinian Locke, who will not allow of 
Catholics being tolerated, on the demonstrated, false pretext, 
that they cannot tolerate other Christians!!!’ We must, en 
passant, notice the charge of Socinianism. , Belsham and his 
party, elate with their transmutations of Scripture, determined 
to try their hand with the biography of the dead, and claimed 
as their own, Newton, Locke, and many other worthies. 
However, this charge was so completely rebutted in the public 
journals, that nothing but Popish effrontery durst have revived 
the lie so quickly. And, perhaps, it was thought that whilst 
a falsehood was in hand, it did not signify sticking at trifles. 
It is, surely, unnecessary for us to state that all history proves 


. the intolerance of Popery; we have documents without end, 


many of which have been, at one time or other, before our 


readers, This very Pope issued a Papal manifesto to the 


same purport, relative to religious arrangements in France, of 
which, next month, an extract shall be reprinted. These 


_ three ‘Bishops declare that they cannot support a constitution 


which allows religious liberty to other Christians, or frees the 
press from general restraint. ‘They hate the light because 
their deeds are evil. Yet, notwithstanding all this, Dr. Milner 
tells us that all this is demonstrated, false. Probably Dr. M. 
believes all this, for he who believes in transubstantiation, 
what can he not afterwards believe? ‘The same spirit reigns 
in the opposition made to the appointment of the Vicar General 
of Baden to the Primacy, who, although a man of most 
exemplary piety and learning, is rejected because he is tolerant. 
Now, by what should our legislators be guided? Aristotle 
long ago said—experience. But if there be one axiom in 
politics taught more plainly by experience, past and present, 


than all the rest, it is this, 


TRUST NOT PAPISTS WITH POWER. 





THE POPE AND THE GRAND DUKE OF BADEN. 





‘Tne Catholic circles of. Germany are.at present much occupied 
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in discussing the merits of a dispute of rather an important 

nature, which has arisen between the Grand Duke of Baden’ 

and his Holiness the Pope. The following circumstances have 
iven rise to this affair :— 

On the death of the late Prince Primate, who was alsd Bishop 
of Constance, the Baron Von Wessenberg, his General Vicar 
in the diocese of Constance, was nominated to succeed him. 
The Pope refused to confirm the nomination, but the Grand 


Duke of Baden, his Sovereign, maintains him in his situation, ' 


in defiance of the Pope’s authority, and in so doing is supported 

by all the Sovereigns of Germany. | 
The Grand Duke of Baden contends, that as Sovereign he 

is entitled to nominate to the vacant diocese, and that such 


nomination ought to be held good till it be ascertained by’ 


competent judges in partibus, that an improper person has 
been chosen. In this case, after the most rigorous inquiry, 
he has found the Baron Von Wessenberg’s qualifications of thé 
highest kind, and his conduct to have always been most 
exemplary. 

The whole case is now laid before the public in a Memorial 
from the Court of Baden, which is accompanied by a number’ 
of very curious documents. From some of these it appears, 
that Baron Von Wessenberg, in his capacity of Grand’ Vicar 
of Constance, sanctioned by the Prince Primate and ‘the’ 
Chapter, has been the author of many reforms in the church 
that have long given great umbrage to the Court of Rome. 

Among his other reforms, it appears that he absolved Monks : 
from the oath of celibacy, quoting the well known language ‘of 
the Apostle Paul on the subject—that he caused the ‘service to’ 
be translated’ into, and celebrated in, the mother tongue—that 
he dispensed with the use of the Breviary—that he altered a 
number of inconvenient forms with respect to baptism, &c.— 
that he appointed stated examinations of the clergy—that he 
abolished all but a few festivals, and prohibited all ringing of 
bells on the days and eves of those abolished—that he, with 
the consent of the civil authority, converted Monasteries, -&c: 
into places of education and hospitals—formed a new and more’ 
commodious division of parishes, and distributed the livings 
into classes, which were bestowed according to merit, and in 
which all extremes were avoided—that he discouraged pil- 
grimage, &c. &c. It appears also that he protected a Pro- 
fessor who had distinguished himself by his skill in liberal 
learning, after a mandate had been issued against him by the. 
Pope, on the ground that, he had. ascertained the accusations.in. 
the mandate to be unfounded. oF 
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DOCTRINAL DECISION OF THE BISHOPS OF THE 
KINGDOM OF THE NETHERLANDS, ON THE 

_ OATH PRESCRIBED BY THE NEW CONSTITU- 
TION. 


(Translated for the Orthodox Journal.) 


Ons of the principal duties of Bishops, who are, in their 
dioceses, guardians of the deposit of the faith and morality of 
the gospel, is to teach the people the doctrine of the Catholic 
church, to censure the errors opposed to it, and, as far as in 
them lies, to prevent their flocks from being infected with 
them. It is thus that they exercise their functions as judges, 
pastors, and teachers of the faithful. They cannot dispense 
with this duty, under whatever circumstances of difficulty they 
may be placed, without incurring the guilt of a great prevari- 
cation in the eyes of the church; without rendering themselves 
responsible before the Sovereign Judge, for all the evils which 
may result from their silence, when they are bound to make 
their voice heard ; without violating, in fine, the solemn oath 
which they took at their consecration.* : 
-It is to them, therefore, that are particularly addressed, 
these words of the Holy Ghost :—* Even unto death fight for 


justice, and God will overthrow thy enemies for thee.” (Eccl. 


iv. 33.) In like manner also one of the most illustrious and 
holy defenders of sound doctrine, the great Athanasius, ani- 
mated with this spirit of zeal, charity, and devotion, wrote to 
the Bishop of Apamea,—* I think that he to whom the flock 
of Jesus Christ, has been confided, if he be duly sensible of the 
dignity of his functions, cannot, without incurring the guilt 





* We read, in the profession of faith prescribed by the Bull of 
Pius IV. and which the Bishops make before their consecration, “ I 
receive also, and profess openly, all the other points prescribed, 
defined, and determined by the holy canons, by the cecumenical 
councils, and especially by the holy Council of Trent ; I consequently. 
reject all the errors which the church has condemned, proscribed, 
and anathematized. I condemn and anathematize them, Finally, I 
promise, with the assistance of God, always. to preserve, and to 
profess constantly, entirely, and favourably, this same Catholic faith, 
which I now profess, without constraint, and also to take every 
possible care that those who shall depend on me, ard the care of whom 
shall be confided to me, may preserve and profess the same, and 
defend. all its dogmas. [. N. promise, vow, and swear the same ; 
so may God help me, and these holy gospels.” : | 
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of a great breach of trust, but use his utmost efforts to acquit 
himself -worthily of them, even at the risk of his life.” ( 
g.ad Ep. ap.) St. Basil, threatened with the whole weight of 
the anger of the Emperor Valens, by the prefect of the preeto- 
rium, answered him in these terms :—“ Threaten me, ‘if you 
can, in some other way, for nothing of that kind alarms me. 
In every thing else we are the mildest and most humble of all 
men, and we would not rise, I will not say against so great an 
Emperor, but even against the lowest and most contemptible 
individual ; but, God and his glory once in question, we look 
at no other object, we despise all the rest.’’ (Basil. Ap. Greg. 
Orat. 20.) 

Thanks to divine Providence, we no longer live in the time 
of Valens, and of the other persecutors of the church of 
Jesus Christ. The Prince who now governs us, has frequently 
declared to us that his intention was to protect, with all his 
power, the exercise of our holy religion. Although, there- 
fore, by his decree of the 24th of this month, his Majesty 
has thought proper to forbid all the inhabitants* of this country 
to disturb, by actions or writings, the sentiments of submission, 
attachment, and fidelity, which every citizen owes to the consti- 
tution, under penalty of incurring. a severe: application of the 
laws established for such offences, we shall never believe that 
our august Monarch. intended to deprive the Bishops of his 
kingdom of the power which they hold from Jesus Christ, to 
instruct the people confided to their pastoral solicitude, on “the 
duties. which the Catholic church imposes on them under 
existing. circumstances. His Majesty, who has been gra- 
ciously pleased to insure to the Catholic church its establish- 
ment and its liberties, is certainly not ignorant that the first 
and principal of those. liberties is to teach the: people the doc- 
trine and maxims of the gospel, the laws of the church, toge- 
ther with all the obligations resulting from them, upon the 
faithful in their different situations of life. Such is the im 
tance. and. necessity of this.liberty for-the support of the Ca- 
tholic.religion, that even _in the.case that government-should 
prevent the Bishops from exercising publicly functions of’ this 
nature, they would not be the less bound to discharge them by 
every other means in their power, if: they wish not to be consi- 
dered as cowardly ministers of the gospel, as unfaithful-guar- 
diavs, who. suffer the sacred deposit-which has been confided 
to them, to. be snatched from them. 

It. is, therefore, to fulfil the most essential duties of the 
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episcopacy, to discharge towards the people, over whom the 
Holy Ghost has placed us Bishops to rule the church of Ged, 
(Acts xx. v. 28,) the obligation which has been strictly imposed 
on us by the church, that we have judged it necessary to 
declare that none of our respective diocesans can, without 
betraying the dearest interests of his religion, without ren- 
dering himself guilty of a great crime, take the different oaths 
prescribed by the constitution, by which they engage to observe 
and maintain the new fundamental law, or to concur to the 
maintenance and observation of the said law. 

In fact, they bind themselves by the said oaths to observe 
and maintain all the articles of the new constitution, and, 
consequently, those which are opposed to the spirit and 
maxims of the Catholic religion, or which evidently tend to 
oppress and enslave the church of Jesus Christ. 

ow such are the following articles : 
_fanicle 190.—Liberty of religious opinions is guaranteed to 
all. 

Art. 191.—Equal protection is granted to all the religious 
communions which exist in the kingdom. 

Art. 192,—All the subjects of the King, without distinction 
of religious belief, enjoy the same civil and political rights, 
and are eligible to all dignities and employments whatsoever. 

Art. 193.—The public exercise of any form of worship 
cannot be prevented, except it be liable to trouble the public 
order and tranquillity. 

Art. 196.—The King takes care that all worships keep them- 
selves within the obedience due to the laws of the state. 

Art. 226.—Public instruction is a constant object of the 
cares of government. The King causes an account to be ren- 
dered every year to the states generals of the state of the 
superior, middle, and inferior schools. 

Art. 145.—The states (provincial) are charged with the 
execution of the laws relative to the protection of the different 
worships, and their external exercise to public instruction, &c. 

Art. 2.— Additional. All the laws shall remain obligatory . 
till it be otherwise provided. 

We shall confine ourselves to making upon each of these - 
articles a few short observations. 

Art. 190 and 191.---lst. To swear to maintain the liberty 
of religious opinions, and the equal protection granted to all 
forms of worship, what else is it but to swear to maintain to 
protect error as well as truth ; to favour the progress of anti- 
Catholic doctrines ; to sow, as much as in us lies, the tares 
and poison which are to infect the present and future genera- 
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tions ; to contribute thus, and it cannot be done more effec- 
tually, to extinguish gradually in these fine countries, the 
torch. of the true faith? The Catholic church, which has 
ever rejected error and heresy from her bosom, could not 
regard as her true children those who would dare to swear to 
maintain that which she has never ceased to condemn. 

It is notorious that this dangerous. novelty has been in- 
troduced into a Catholic church, for the first time only, by the 
French revolutionists, about 20 years ago, and that at that 
time the head of the church loudly condemned it. 

‘* Religion,” said he, ‘‘ has already been violently attacked 
by the decrees which have emanated from that national assem- 
bly...e«eLhe evils which we deplore have been occasioned by 
the false doctrines which have been spread for a long time in a 
multitude of empoisoned writings, that are in the hands of 
every one ; and it is to promote a bolder and more rapid propa- 
gation of this fatal contagion by means of the press, that one of 
the first operations of the national assembly has been to decree the 
liberty of thinking as they pleased in matters of religion, of 
expressing freely and fearlessly iheir opinions in this regard, to 
follow, in aword, no other rules nor laws im this matter, but such 
as they might choose to prescribe for themselves. They after- 
wards deliberated whether they should retain the Catholic as 
the established religion of the kingdom. Protestants have 
been rendered capable of filling all situations, municipal, civil, 
and military, &c. : 

“‘ Informed of these events, can we remain silent at so 
many evils, and not raise our apostolical voice against these 
fatal decrees, the object of which is to annihilate religion?” 
(Allocution of 29th March, 1790.) 

Art. 192,—2nd. ‘To swear to maintain the observance of a 
law which renders all the subjects of the King, of whatsoever 
religious belief they may be, capable of possessing all dignities 
and employments whatever, would be to justify beforehand, and 
to sanction the measures which may be taken to confide the 
interests of our. holy religion in these provinces, so eminently 
Catholic, to Protestant functionaries. It is easy to calculate 
all the deplorable consequences resulting from this, in times 
like the present, when the ministers of the gospel are considered 
and treated, according to the expression of the venerable Pius 
VII. as so many public functionaries, not less dependent on govern~ 
ment than civil and military functionaries ; since the government 
places religion on a level with the other branches of political admini- 
stration, as if it was a department of human institution, sulyect 
to the inspection of ministers of state, no less than the minisiries 
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of finances, and of war !—(Letter of Pius VII to the Cardinals, 
30th of August, 1808.) 

Art. 198.—3rd. To swear to observe and maintain a law, 
which places in the hands of government the power of putting 
a stop to the exercise of Catholic worship, when it shall prove 
an occasion of trouble ; is not this to cause, as much as in us 
lies, the exercise of our holy religion, to depend, for the 
future, on the will of its enemies, and the malice of the 
wicked ? Truly, the existence of a law so vague cannot but 
deeply afflict all faithful Catholics. 

Art. 196.—4th. To swear to observe and maintain a law, 
which supposes that the Catholic church is subject to the laws 
of thestate, and which gives the Sovereign the right of com- 
pelling the clergy and the faithful to obey all the laws of the 
state, of whatever nature they may be, is manifestly to expose 
oneself to co-operate in enslaving the Catholic church. J¢ is 
in substance, to sulyject, according to the expression of our holy 
father the Pope, the spiritual power to the caprice of the secular 

power.—(Bull of 10th June, 1809.) In fact, according to 
the fundamental law, we have not, nor can we have security, 
that any one of these laws will not be opposed to the inalienable 
rights of the episcopacy, to the laws and essential liberties of 
the church. On the contrary, have we not the best founded 
reasons to fear, that, since the Catholic clergy are not admitted 
to defend legally the rights of their church, that they are even 
excluded from the provincial assemblies, they may find them- 
selves constantly incapable of preventing a lay-assembly, 
composed in great part of Protestants, from establishing, in 
the bosom of the states-general, laws to which they could not 
submit, without the violation of every duty. They would then 
be deemed rebels to their King, because they had refused to be 
faithless to their God. 

Art. 226.—5th. ‘To swear to observe and maintain a law, 
which gives the. Sovereign, and a Sovereign who does not 
profess our holy religion, the right of regulating public in- 
structions, the superior, middle, and inferior schools, is to 
surrender, at discretion, public teaching in all its branches, it 
is to betray, in a shameful manner, the dearest interests of the 
Catholic church. In fact, by means of a law conceived in 
such general terms, to what length must not the rights extend 
on this. subject, and what Bishop will not fear with reason, 
according to the text of the law,.the invasion of his sacred 
rights of teaching in his diocese, and especially as to the higher - 
and middle schools, destined to receive-and to form the heart 
and mind of the eleves-of the sanctuary? The power which 
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Bishops have to watch over the teaching of Christian faith and 
morality through the whole extent of their dioceses, like that of 
fulfilling all the other functions of their ministry, emanates 
from the will and authority of Jesus Christ himself. It cannot 
be taken from them nor limited, without submitting the 
doctrine of faith, and all ecclesiastical discipline, to the secular 

ower, without overthrowing, consequently, the whole edifice 
of the Catholic religion. 

Art. 145.—6th. Toswear to observe and main a law, which 
authorizes the provincial states to execute the laws relative io the 
protection of the different forms of worship, to their external 
exercise, to the public instruction, is it not to entrust the greatest 
interests of religion to lay persons, who have not, and cannot 
have, in the eyes of the Catholic church, any qualification, 
either for discerning the justice or injustice of laws of this 
kind, that may be referred to them, or for directing the ap- 
plication of them, or for ordering the execution of them in 
the respective dioceses? If it should happen (and we ought 
to foresee every thing) that the greatest part of the members of 
these states were not favourably disposed towards the clergy, 
we should certainly see renewed, under different pretexts, all 
the arbitrary measures, all the same species of vexations and 
oppressions which the local authorities caused the Catholic 
clergy to experience under the ancient French government, 
and the church would find itself again enslaved by virtue of 
the laws of the state, and according to the caprice of the 
members of the provincial states. God grant that no child of 
the church may concur, by a solemn oath, to support such an 
order of things. : 

Art. 2.—Addit.—7th. To swear to consider as obligatory, 
till it be otherwise provided, and to maintain all the laws 
which are now in force, would be to co-operate evidently in 
the eventual execution of laws, anti-Catholic and manifestly 
unjust, which are contained in the civil and penal codes of the 
ancient French government, and especially of those which 
permit divorce, which legally authorize incestuous unions 
condemned by the church, which denounce against the ministers 
of the church, faithful to their duties, the severest punish- 
ments, &c......All of them laws which a true Catholic ought 
to abhor. | 

There are some other articles that a true childof the church 
cannot engage himself, by oath, to observe and maintain, and 
which the urgency of circumstances do not permit us to attend 
toat the present moment; such is, in particular, the 227th, 
which authorizes the liberty of the press, and opens the door 
toan infinity of disorders, to a deluge of anti-Christian and 
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anti-Catholic writings. It is- sufficient for us to have proved 
that the new fundamental law contains several articles in op 
sition to the spirit and maxims of our holy religion, and which 
evidently tend to oppress and enslave the church of Jesus 
Christ ; that, consequently, it cannot be allowed to faithful 
Catholics to engage, by oath, to observe and maintain them. 

We have had to consider these articles in themselves, and 
with respect to the fatal effects which, sooner or later, must 
result from the execution of them. The known cliaracter of 
out august monarch furnishes us undoubtedly with a just 
motive for hoping that he will deign, by his royal solicitude, 
to avert them as much as possible from his Catholic provinces, 
which form the greater part of the new kingdom; but when 
once a human law is intrinsically had, and in opposition to the 
divine law, and the laws of the church, we cannot under any 
pretext bind ourselves to obey it. 

- After having instructed our diocesans on the religious motives 
which ought to prevent their swearing to observe and maintain 
the new fundamental law, we have to apprize them that they 
ought never to forget that one of the principal duties of a true 
Christian, of a faithful child of the Catholic, apostolic, and 
Roman church, is the love of peace, submission to the powers, 
perfect resignation to the divine will, as tothe issue of events 
the most afflicting to his heart. As for ourselves, who are 
bound to give you this salutary advice, we will say with one of 
the greatest doctors of the church,—‘* Without doubt every 
wise man who considers our conduct, will not accuse us of 
having been induced to write this by the vicious impulse of any 
human passion. He will be convinced, that we have been 
determined by the fidelity we owe to Jesus Christ, in proportion 
to the liberty he has given us......For it is impossible to suspect 
us of raising our voice for our personal interest. It is for the 
cause of Jesus Christ that we have addressed these instructions 
to you, and we have been sensible that it was our duty not to 
keep silence under the existing circumstances.’’—(S. Hilar. 
Lib. Cont. Const. Imper. T. 2.) (Signed) 

Prince Maurice DE Broek, Bishop of Ghent. 
CuartrEs Francis JosepH Pisani DE LA GuADE, Bishop 


of Namur. 
Francis JosEPpH, Bishop of Tournay. 
I adhere to the Doctrinal Decision above given by the 
Bishops of the kingdom of the Netherlands, 
J. Forezur, Vicar General of the Archbishoprick of Ma- 


lines. 
I adhere, in like manner, to the same, 


J. A. Barretr, Vicar General cap. de Liege. 

















( 191 ) 
EXTRAORDINARY FACT. 


On Saturday last a Popish Priest was brought before the sitting 
Magistrate of one of our divisions of police, ona charge of 
swindling and extortion, when by a strange coincidence, 
another Popish Priest came forward to lodge a complaint upon 
oath, that he had been robbed the night before, on the 
Artichoke-road, of his watch and eleven pounds in cash, by 
three footpads armed with pistols! The first Priest was dis- 
charged on bail, but the second had: been confronted by a 
female, who swore, that in the course of his interview with 
her, she had contrived to take the money and watch, and 
which had not been taken, of course, by the three footpads! ! 
After a very severe admonition from the Magistrate in attendance, 
the second Priest was dismissed. ‘*O! Tempora, O! Mores.” 


a Tela mc 


TWO VIEWS OF DEATH, 
In the Style of the Poetry of the Seventeenth Century. 


I. 
Deatu is—what ? 
It is a minister of woe 
To man below, 
To bring his pride to nought ; 
A rein to check the bold career 
Of those who neither love nor fear 
That Gop they little think so near 
To stop their hand, 
And give their substance and their land, 
- With all beneath their proud command, 
To friend or foe, 
When they’re laid low, 
Dead and forgot. 
Il. 





Death is—what ? 

’Tis to the wieked man 

A pass as narrow as a span 

To woes unutterably great, 

Where the wild shout of anguish flies, 
In vain to rend the distant skies, 
Where the pale worm never dies, 

But grief and care, 

And deep despair, 

Fix ever there 

Their seat. 
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Imitation of an Irish Melody. 
Ill, 


Death is—what ? 

A welcome friend 

Whom Gop doth send, 

Man’s griefs to end ; 

Rude seems his blow 
In outward shew, 

Yet often sent 

Ilis to prevent, 

And shield the good man in his tomb, 

From bitter foes 

And countless woes 

To come. 


Iv. 


Death is—what ? 

Death is GAIN—a rich reward 

To him that ** dieth in the Lorn ” 
In FAITH, and HOPE, and LOVE, 
Loos’d from his prison-house of clay, 
Death sends him on his joyful way, 
To meet the dawn of endless day 

In realms above. 


Lifford, July 18, 1818. 


fe ce 


Imitation of an Intsp Maxiopy. 


I. 


How dear to him the solemn hour he dies, 

W hose faithful heart is firmly fia’d on high, 
For then sweet hopes of other days arise, 

And point to realms beyond the vaulted sky. 


Il. 


And as he walks along life’s thorny ways, 

With anxious cares and humbling thoughts opprest, 
He longs to quit this dark and troubled maze, 

For shades where Saints and holy Martyrs rest. 


Lifford, July 18, 1818. 











